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Editorial 





Curriculum Research 


VERYONE who reads this editorial 

would probably agree that there is 
only one good and sufficient justifica- 
tion for spending valuable time con- 
ducting curriculum research. The jus- 
tification is that the research gives 
promise of improving the educative 
quality of what boys and girls do in 
school. What boys and girls do in 
school, or under the supervision of the 
school, is the curriculum.! In this sense 
curriculum research must be practical 
because making curricular decisions 
and engaging in curricular activities 
are practical matters. 

Many different kinds of research 
conducted under many different kinds 
of circumstances may have beneficial 
effects upon curriculum practices. Some 
research may be conducted under care- 
fully controlled conditions and other 
research conducted in the excitement 
and realism of the on-going school. 
Some research may be undertaken to 
contribute ultimately rather than im- 
mediately to the improvement of the 
learning activities of pupils. An illus- 
tration of this kind of investigation is 
one designed to better the group work 
methods of teachers and supervisors. 
Such a study can be thought of as cur- 
riculum research only if it results in 
improvement in the learning activities 
of boys and girls in school. Those of 


us who are especially concerned with 


‘Many people define the curriculum as all 


Poof the experiences pupils have under the 


or 


EE, 





supervision of the school. This definition 
leaves much to be desired because none of us 
has access to the experiences boys and girls 
are having. Experiences are exceedingly per- 
gonal and private. All we school people can 
do is to try to exercise some influence upon 
the activities boys and girls engage in and 
hope that these activities constitute educative 
experiences. 
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cooperative curriculum development 
are apt to take it for granted that if 
teachers learn better how to work to- 
gether, this will result in a better cur- 
riculum. We rarely subject this as- 
sumption to any test. This test, how- 
ever, is important. To pass the test 
any research that is called curriculum 
research, no matter how well con- 
ducted or under what circumstances, 
should result in the improvement of 
the curriculum. 

Judging curriculum research against 
the criterion of an improved curricu- 
lum is difficult. For this reason some 
of us who call ourselves curriculum in- 
vestigators are tempted to judge our 
research as worthy if intriguing instruc- 
tional problems are attacked or large 
numbers of pupils are studied or the 
design of our inquiry is creative or the 
statistical methods we employ to make 
inferences from our data are ingenious. 
While it is important to study intrigu- 
ing and important problems and to use 
a sufficient number of subjects and 
superior experimental designs and ad- 
vanced methods of statistical analysis, 
none of these practices can be used as 
a criterion to determine the ultimate 
value of curriculum research. This 
must be inferred from the improve- 
ments in the educative value of the 
activities in which boys and girls en- 
gage that are a consequence of the 
investigation. 


Testing in Practice 


In its relationship to practice, there 
is, it seems to me, a fundamental dif- 
ference between curricular research 
and research in what many people call 
the pure sciences. An inquiry, for ex- 
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ample, conducted by a biochemist to 
develop a virus deadly to the human 
organism might be excellent research 
even though the results are used in 
chemical warfare to kill millions of 
people. Curricular research is, how- 
ever, more nearly analogous to medical 
research than it is to research related 
to bacteriological warfare. It would be 
a contradiction in terms to describe as 
medical research an inquiry that re- 
sulted in poorer health. Similarly, cur- 
ricular research would seem to be cor- 
rectly named only when it is under- 
taken with the express purpose of im- 
proving the curriculum. 

It is not uncommon for some people 
engaged in curriculum research to im- 
ply that it is not their business to find 
out whether or not their inquiries re- 
sult in better curricular practices. 
Their job, they say, is to get at the 
truth or come as close to it as they 
can. Someone else may or may not use 
this “truth” to improve the learning 
activities of pupils. That, however, is 
not the chief business of the investiga- 
tor. He has enough to do just digging 
out the truth. That is a full time job. 

While it is true that digging out the 
truth about the curriculum in the 
above sense is difficult, it seems to me 
that nobody knows whether or not 
what is dug out is the truth unless it 
is tested against the realities of an on- 
going school program. Even the re- 
search that is designed primarily to 
make a contribution to curriculum 
theory (and very little research of this 
type is conducted) must pass the same 
ultimate test. As has been said, teach- 
ing school is a practical business. The 
development of the curriculum is a 
practical activity. A theory of teaching 
or a theory of curriculum development 
that does not stand up when tested in 
practice has some decided flaws as a 
theory. 
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Assuming that curriculum research 
is worth doing to the degree that it 


results in improvements in curricular 


practices this important question is 
implied: What methods of conducting 
research are most apt to result in im- 
provements in practice? There prob- 
ably is no single answer to this ques- 
tion. Improvements in practice, how- 
ever, always mean that people have 
changed. One of the best ways to en- 
able people to improve their curricular 
practices is to make it possible for them 
to study what they are doing, to ex- 
periment with ideas that seem to them 
to be more promising and to get evi- 
dence to find out if they actually are 
better. This suggests that the people 
who are forced to cope day by day with 
instructional or curriculum problems 
and who are expected to change their 
behavior if the curriculum improves 
had better be collaborators in the re- 
search that is undertaken to bring 
about curriculum improvement. To the 
degree that their involvement in this 
kind of inquiry is genuine and to the 
degree they discover the consequences 
of their own practices they are apt to 
be influenced by these consequences 
and behave in accordance with them. 

This point of view toward curricu- 
lum research which argues that the 
practitioner should be a party to the 
research process is no panacea. Few 
people find it easy to use a research 
approach to improve their day by day 
activities. It seems to be much easier 
to conduct research intended to im- 
prove the day by day behavior of other 
people. This has been my experience 
in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
projects in which I have been involved. 
We staff members try continuously to 
create a situation in which our co- 
workers will increase their skills at 
conducting research as a way to im- 
prove their curricular decisions. I find 
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it quite easy to urge others to do this 
research and I can make what I think 
are sage suggestions for improving the 
quality of their inquiries. But when 
it comes to using more scientific meth- 
ods to improve my own behavior, I 
have great difficulty. 

The use of the methods of science 
to improve human behavior, especially 
one’s own behavior, has had a short 
history. Curriculum research has had a 
very short history. Relatively few de- 








cisions about instructional materials or 
methods are based upon scientific evi- 
dence. A number of the articles in this 
issue of Educational Leadership, how- 
ever, suggest that interest in using re- 
search as a guide to action is increasing 
among school people. 

—STEPHEN M. COREY, executive offi- 
cer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


The Classroom Teacher 


and Action Research 


PAUL CARTER, MARY HARDEN 
and DANIEL NESBITT 


Intensive and widespread planning in a metropolitan area has re- 


sulted in initiation of action research projects in numerous local 


schools and school systems. 


This article describes the development 


and the accomplishments of this area-wide movement. 


HIS is a telescopic account of how 

a cooperative action research proj- 
ect came to be, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in getting it under way, the ef- 
forts required to keep it going, and 
the cautious advancement of some ten- 
tative generalizations about what has 
been learned thus far. 


The decision to undertake a coopera- 
tive research study developed slowly 
out of several years of committee de- 
liberation and conference activity in- 
volving, at times, up to one hundred 
fifty teachers and administrators. 

Framework for cooperative endeavor 
in the Detroit area is an organization 
of school systems known as the Metro- 
politan Detroit Bureau of Cooperative 
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School Studies.1 The research project 
grew out of the activities of the Ele- 
mentary School Improvement Commit- 
tee? formed in 1949 under the 
pices of the Bureau. 

It is interesting to trace the evolu- 
tion of the research project through 
the official minutes of committee ac- 
tivity. For instance, from the record 
of a meeting of the ESIC on June 12, 
1951, it appears that much time and 


aus- 


‘The Bureau was formally organized in 
1946 with twenty-eight charter members. Cur- 
rently it includes forty-seven public school 
systems located in a five county area. Also 
affiliated through membership are the School 
of Education, University of Michigan, the 
College of Education, Wayne University and 
Michigan State Normal College. 

* Referred to, hereafter in this report, as 
the ESIC. 
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thought were given to the problem as 


to whether or not the committee 
should sponsor a program of coopera- 
tive research which could be carried 
on principally by participating schools. 
There was general agreement as to the 
desirability of sponsoring a study but 
many problems remained to be solved, 
including the selection of a general 
problem area and the securing ol 
funds to conduct a study. 

The 


as to the general criteria for a coopera- 


committee reached agreement 
tive endeavor: 
1. The 


many school systems, teachers and pu- 


problem should involve 


pils. 

2. It must answer needs common to 
many school systems, teachers and 
pupils. 


3. The problem must be of sufficient 
social and intellectual significance that 
it can be justified regardless of the 
sacrifices involved. 

4. It must be a common problem 
that schools can attack collectively and 
one which they could not profitably 
attack singly. 

5. It must provide for a direct im- 
provement in educational experience 
for children. 

6. While it must of necessity be lim- 
ited in scope, it must have implications 
for the widespread improvement of 
educational practice. 


the committee authorized 


contact with a foundation to ascertain 


Finally, 


its interest in assisting with a project 
meeting these criteria. 

Realizing that a great deal of inten- 
sive planning and organizing would 
be required to formulate a study de- 
secure foundation and 


sign, support 
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clarify ways in which school groups 
could affiliate with the project, the 
ESIC delegated a subcommittee* to 
proceed with these activities. 
Eventually, the Cooperative Action 
Committee and 


Research Project 


Administration Center# 


there 


Midwest 
that 
common interest in the study and that 


the 


agreed were clements ol 
collaboration would be mutually bene 
ficial. A general topic for study was 
finally developed: “How Can an Ele- 
mentary School Be Organized to Pro 
mote Bette: 


Sequential Learning Experiences foi 


More Continuous and 
Children?” 

The Midwest Administration Cente 
and the CARP Committee agreed on 
the importance of local and = area 
groups engaging in cooperative action 
research. ‘This was a forward step in 
research since few school systems volun- 
tarily band together to work toward 
the identification and solution of sig- 
nificant instructional problems. 
CARP Committee was definitely com- 
mitted and enthusiastically interested 
in stimulating action research in local 
The 
that participation in research activities 


situations. committee believed 
in a local area would, through the 
process of working together, develop 
leadership qualities and reveal fruitful 
for curriculum 


approaches develop- 


ment or modification. 
Getting Under Way 
The idea of a research project had 
been a much debated topic at several 
of the previous ESIC-sponsored con- 


‘Which became the Cooperative Action Re 
search Project (CARP) Committee 

* Of the Cooperative Project in Educational 
Administration, University of Chicago. 
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ferences. ‘The committee noted among 
the conferees a growing impatience 
with the repetitious discussion required 
to brief new conference members and 
the resulting lack of progress in get- 
ting started. This impatience was in- 
terpreted as the end of the exploratory 
period and a sign of readiness to pro- 
ceed with specific planning. Accord- 
ingly, a “how to get started” meeting 
was held in January 1953 at Haven 
Hill Lodge.® Those who had _ promis- 
ing projects or a sincere interest in 
cooperative endeavor were invited. 
Representatives of eight school systems 
responded to the invitation. 

The the Haven Hill 


workshop meeting reveal many impor- 


minutes of 


tant interests and problems raised by 
individuals and school groups embark- 
ing for the first time on cooperative 
action research. Some of the questions 
were: 
1. What 
2. Can we work on anything we 


want regardless of whether it fits the 


is action research? 


big project or not? 


re 


3. How does a school group choose 
a problem that is clearly related to the 
the theme? 
!. What 
improve my teaching situation? 
5. How can _ participation in 


can I do as a teacher to 
this 
project improve a teacher’s work in the 
classroom? 

6. Will teachers have an opportunity 
to express themselves regarding partici- 
pation in the project? 

7. What will 
Center exercise by 
tribution to the project? 


Midwest 
its con- 


control the 


virtue of 


Haven Hill Lodge is a conference site 
operated by the Conservation Department. 
State of Michigan. 
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Paul Carter is assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction, Public Schools, Birm- 
ingham, Michigan; Mary Harden is director 
of curriculum, Public Schools, Wayne, 
Michigan; and Daniel Nesbitt is director, 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Coopera- 
tive School Studies, Detroit, Michigan. 


8. How does a principal get a re- 
source person to come to his school 
to help? 

9. When do we start gathering data 
and what do we do with it? 

10. How can in-service teacher-prin- 
cipal education programs related to 
action research be introduced and sus- 
tained? 

The problems of choosing a project, 
sustaining interest in it and defining 
the source of control appear in these 
questions. 

Some members of the workshop ex- 
pressed uncertainty about participation 
in a cooperative action research proj- 
ect, but they apparently wished to con- 
tinue a relationship with the group. 
Frequently, this segment raised ques- 
tions which showed doubt as to the 
feasibility of the project. One of these 
questions related to the size of the 
problem selected for study. This and 
similar questions took their rightful 
place at workshop meetings and_pos- 
sible solutions were suggested: 

!. A complex 
broken into manageable parts with one 


problem might be 
or more persons taking responsibility 
for single aspects. 

2. Several persons in one school 
unit might work on a problem or per- 
sons in the same school system but not 
in the same building might work on a 
common problem. 

3. Several school systems within an 
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area might work cooperatively on a 
common problem. 


The problems encountered were not 
considered as being strange or peculiar 
to this particular type of project. Dif- 
ferences in goals, conflicting opinions 
as to the plan of operation and the 
interpretation of the leadership roles 
of individuals and groups are inherent 
in group process. 

Another important aspect of the 
project revealed further at this time 
was its two-sided nature. In connec- 
tion with getting help, schools engaged 
in the project have the responsibility 
of supplying process data in addition 
to data pertinent to the specific ques- 
tions related to the local aspect of the 
problem. 

The workshop at Haven Hill was 
exceedingly valuable in clarifying cer- 
tain issues which had been paramount 
in previous deliberations. Feeling for 
the project was extended and many of 
the participants gained a clearer per- 
ception of the nature of action re- 
search and the proposed study. This 
meeting revealed a climate of commit- 
ment which, heretofore, had _ been 
missing. Voluntary screening for par- 
ticipation in the project resulted. 
Groups were challenged to produce or 
not to produce in the area of action 
research. The “nibbling” process gave 
way to a firmer approach. 

Meetings of the type just described 
are essential in promoting group un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
values gained when schools and teach- 
ers work together on problems of 
mutual interest and benefit. Naturally, 
the committee has provided many op- 
portunities for working together co- 
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operatively as participants considered 
their role in the project, as they re- 
ported progress and as they studied 
possible next steps. 


Defining Problems 


The Haven Hill Workshop paved 
the way for definite commitment of 
participation in the project. Schools 
then became interested in specific prob- 
lem selection and data collection. In 
some school groups, problems have 
been clearly perceived, but in many 
instances methods for attacking these 
have been less evident. 

Some active efforts center 
these problems: 


around 


1. Will continuity and sequence of 
learning be increased for children by 
using some form of the primary plan? 

2. How can the gap between kinder- 
garten and the first grade be bridged? 

3. How may schools help children 
to develop self-direction? 

4. Can an elementary school im- 
prove learning experiences of children 
through flexible classroom organiza- 
tion by giving children opportunities 
to work in large groups, small groups 
and as individuals? 

5. What ways can be developed for 
gathering data which indicate the op- 
portunities within a classroom for an 
individual to assume the role of leader, 
follower or equal (two people assum- 
ing cooperative efforts basic to the goal 
of cooperation)? 

6. How can a school help children 
to grow toward social maturity? 

Other areas under study are citizen- 
ship, reading, science and child growth 
and development. 


Local problems under study differ in 
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character and are at various stages of 
development. They range: 

In the degree of organization—from 
formal to informal; 

In the point of origin—developing 
from their inception with teacher par- 
ticipation, others developing at the ad- 
ministrative or supervisory level with 
the hope of involving teachers at a 
later time; 

In both type and scope of the prob- 
lems selected; 

In the degree of nearness to chil- 
dren; and 

In numbers of persons involved and 
the positions represented. 


Some of these endeavors have been 
helpful in furthering the research proj- 
ect; others have proved less effective. 


Recognizing Difficulties 


The CARP Committee has been ac- 
tive in its endeavor to help advance 
this research project through written 
reports, suggested bibliographies, meet- 
ings and consultant services. 

So far this project in its development 
revealed obstacles that must be 
conducting action re- 


has 
overcome in 
search. Those most evident are: 

1. Few teachers feel adequately pre- 
pared to do research. 

2. Many teachers are fearful of en- 
gaging in an enterprise which requires 
an unfamiliar skill. 

3. Some teachers feel that an action 
research project means adding work to 
a currently heavy program. 

4. Teachers who feel self-sufficient 
may not care to assume a new role. 

5. Few schools have a workable pro- 
gram for releasing teachers to work on 
projects within a school day. 
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Positive Values Emerge 

Even though obstacles have been 
present, the CARP Committee has con- 
tinued to believe that the involvement 
of school personnel in cooperative ac- 
tion research projects will reveal many 
positive values. Progress reports which 
are being written are beginning to 
verify these expectations. 

One report given by a teacher before 
a group of school superintendents and 
board of education members empha- 
sized the complicated process inherent 
in defining and delimiting a problem. 
However, the most striking part of the 
process reported by this teacher was 
the involvement of a total school staff. 
In concluding her report she said: “I 
think one important development has 
been more flexibility in the classroom 
and more interest. I think teachers are 
becoming more aware of opportunities 
in fostering social growth along with 
academic work. I think at the begin- 
ning many of us felt this was an added 
part of the day. Now we realize that 
in certain situations the children may 
be learning academic skills but they 
are also growing socially. Many of the 
problems I have watched in my class- 
room where children were learning to 
work together have been duplicated 
in teacher activities.” 

Other teachers® have also expressed 
some of the positive values of the proj- 
ect. Some of these are: 

“Working together on a common 
problem tends to break down petty 
rivalries and to create a more profes- 
sional attitude on the part of teachers.” 

“Some of the teachers who are pro- 


*The word teacher as used here refers to 
all members of the professional school staff. 
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moting self-directed activities in the 
classroom for the first time, have them- 
selves become freer and more creative 
in their teaching.” 

“The acceptance and cooperation of 
a former exact science teacher with our 
action research project has been inter- 
esting to teachers here. This teacher, 
now teaching fourth grade has given 
wholehearted cooperation in spite of 
questions in his own mind regarding 
the validity of the results of our at- 
tempt at action research.” 

“We have found that every project 
has to be ‘sold.’ Teachers naturally 
are reluctant to change and cannot be 
hurried into new methods and pro- 
cedures. ‘They must see and feel the 
This takes 
and patience on the part of the entire 


value of the study. time 
group.” 

‘We feel that the best outcome so far 
is the recapturing of a_ professional 
attitude by our members. They have 


had an opportunity to get out of the 
‘daily rut’ and to work at a_ profes- 
sional level. In some instances college 
theories have actually been put into 
action for the first time.” 

“Greater sensitivity on the part of 
some teachers to children’s reactions 
to the leadership role.” 

In stimulating interest in action re- 
search, the CARP Committee has em- 
phasized and re-emphasized that in 
this type of research a close relation- 
ship should exist between practitioners 
and people skilled and conversant with 
scientific research. —The committee has 
both types of membership. 

As schools continue to work in the 
area of cooperative action research, the 
resulting data may convince teachers 
that this type of research can lessen or 
enhance their work through modifying 
or changing present practices. Then, 
the ultimate goal, a better education 
for children, will take form in action. 














TODAY’S CURRICULUM 


as seen in 


REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


A catalog of the annual Curriculum Exhibit of locally produced instructional 
materials displayed by ASCD at its national conference in Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia, March 7-12, 1954. 

Completely revised, this catalog lists a wide variety of representative publications 
contributed by school districts in many parts of the United States. 

If you failed to secure a copy of this catalog at the ASCD conference, you may 
now do so by sending your order to the following address. 

50 cents 


Pages: 46 Price: 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Curriculum Materials 


in the Making 


MARCILLENE BARNES 


Through local preparation and production of instructional materials, 


one large city school system achieved a better quality in its publica- 


tions. As they planned and worked together, the teachers, parents 


and others attained a sense of unity and of professional accomplish- 


ment, 


HE Grand Rapids Public Schools 

employ about a thousand teachers 
and serve approximately 23,000  chil- 
dren. In this school system, as in others 
that are too large to have frequent 
“oet-togethers” for all teachers, com- 
munication becomes a major problem. 
For a number of years, the schools 
have made a concerted effort to im- 
prove this communication by involving 
teachers in policy making and curricu- 
lum planning. 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
activities 
and the 
writer believes have contributed to a 


scribe a few general school 


curriculum projects which 
feeling of unity and to educational 
improvement. 
“What We Believe” 
Several years ago a_ representative 
group of teachers was discussing com- 
mon problems. From that discussion 


that the 
needed a basic philosophy statement— 


came a suggestion schools 
a statement formulated and subscribed 
the entire staff. 


How can nearly a thousand teachers 


to by 


Varcillene Barnes is director of curriculum, 
Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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be involved in developing such a 
statement? The group wrestled with 
the problem and came up with a work- 
ing suggestion. It recommended ap- 
pointment of a representative commit- 
tee of twenty-five. This committee 
was charged with responsibility for de- 
vising a plan which would involve 
every teacher. 

The city has five senior high schools. 
The committee arranged an area meet- 
ing in each of these buildings. Each 
group was vertical in organization, 
since it included the high school staff, 
the faculties of all the elementary 
feeder schools, and about a fifth of the 
junior college faculty and supervisory 
personnel. 

Each area meeting broke into work- 
ing groups and considered such prob- 
lems as these: 

1. What do we believe about educa- 
tion? 

2. How should education contribute 
to growth? 

3. What are our educational aims? 

!. What should be the relationship 
of the school to the rest of the com- 
munity? 

5. What has the community a right 
to expect from its teachers? 
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The central planning committee 
took the wealth of material which 
came from the groups, compiled it and 
sent it to each teacher for suggestion 
and criticism. Again it was revised. 
Finally it was formulated into a state- 
ment entitled, “What We Believe.” 
Each school then took the material 
and studied its own program in terms 
of these goals. 

The result of the whole study is a 
well-illustrated brochure which gives 
a statement of philosophy followed by 
a comprehensive picture of what the 
schools are doing to achieve that phil- 
osophy. The publication is used both 
for in-service education of teachers and 
for general school interpretation to 
non-teaching groups. 


Handbooks for Parents 


Another problem faced by the school 
is that of interpreting the school pro- 
gram to parents and to other com- 
munity groups. This question was re- 
ferred to a joint committee of parents 
and teachers. 

Their suggestion was that the schools 
prepare a series of handbooks for par- 
ents explaining the program of the 
school system. The proposal was for 
a series of seven. To date the follow- 
ing instructional handbooks have been 
completed: 


1. Your Child, Your School and You 
(kindergarten) 

2. Your Child of Six 
(grades 1 and 2) 

3. Your Child of Eight to Twelve 
(grades 3, 4, 5 and 6) 

4. An Opportunity for Every Child 
(special services). 


to Eight 


Similar handbooks are planned for the 
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junior and senior high schools and for 
the junior college. 

Representative groups of teachers 
and parents have worked on each pub- 
lication. Each project has taken about 
a year. All teachers at each particular 
grade level have been contacted several 
times for suggestions and criticisms. 

Each booklet is well illustrated, 
gives a brief developmental picture of 
children of a particular age level, and 
has a concise non-technical discussion 
of the general school program. Each 
has a section devoted to ways in which 
the home and school can work to- 
gether. The final section of each de- 
scribes all the community services 
which are available to children of the 
age with which the booklet deals. 

Schools have worked out definite dis- 
tribution programs. Each teacher 
plans parents meetings of some type 
near the beginning of the school year. 
Teachers and parents discuss the book- 
lets, raise questions and plan ways of 
working together. Frequently, addi- 
tional meetings or study groups are 


planned. 
The whole project has resulted in 
fine working relationships between 


many parent and teacher groups. 


A Venture in Textbook Writing 


Grand Rapids teachers have written 
two textbooks for elementary children 
—Our City for third graders and 
Michigan My Michigan for fourth. 
Both were written by volunteer groups 
of teachers because they wanted a story 
of their community and of their state 
written in terms which children can 
understand. 

The following brief description of 
the work pattern of the third grade 
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groups shows the process that each 
committee used. 

A letter was sent from the curricu- 
lum office asking for volunteers to do 
the planning and writing of these 
books. From the thirty-five or forty 
persons who responded, a committee 
of ten was selected. This committee 
made a complete listing of topics which 
pertained to present day or to his- 
torical Grand Rapids. This listing was 
sent to all third grade teachers with 
a request that they suggest the infor- 
mation they wanted included in the 
book. Hundreds of suggestions poured 
in. From this massive detail the com- 
mittee mapped out a tentative organi- 
zation. Members then began their re- 
search and compilation. They worked 
with a graded vocabulary list and kept 
within certain limitations as to sen- 
tence length and structure. 

The committee met every two weeks, 
read selections aloud, revised, added 
to and cut. The members worked this 
way for about a year and a half. In 
the process they revised their original 
outline several times. After the mate- 


rial fairly well organized the 
committee members read and reread it 
with their children. Again they revised 
the materials in accordance with the 


reactions and suggestions of the chil- 


was 


dren. Then began one of the most ex- 
citing parts of the whole project. The 
elementary children illustrated their 
book. The fifty illustrations in the 
book were chosen from hundreds which 
they drew or painted. 

After the material was complete in 
its original form, the committee sub- 
mitted it to the local Historical So- 
ciety, the State Historical Society, the 
Chamber of Commerce, representatives 
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from the C.1.O., a committee from the 
A.F.L., a number of old Grand Rapids 
residents, the State Conservation De- 
partment, personnel of the public li- 
brary and city museum, and a number 
of interested teachers. The manuscript 
was read for accuracy, content and in- 
terest. Dozens of changes, additions 
and deletions were suggested. Again the 
committee revised the manuscript in 
accordance with these suggestions. 

Grand Rapids children buy their 
own books. After formally adopting 
Our City as the third grade social 
studies text, the Board of Education 
authorized the publication of 10,000 
copies and underwrote the expense. 
The books are kept in the central sup- 
ply rooms and are sent out to schools 
on consignment. 

Grand Rapids children have used 
this book two years. 
their 
their own related activities. They take 


Each group of 


children and teacher work out 


trips, paint pictures, make models, 
dramatize different occupations, write 
stories and collect products. They use 
the book as a reference in which they 
may find answers to the many questions 
which arise when they become ac- 
quainted with their own community. 


Revision of the Junior High 
School Program 


A major activity during the past four 
years has been a revision of the junior 
high school program. A central plan- 
ning committee began with the seventh 
grade. At the end of one year they 
recommended this program: 


Unified geography and English and 
home room period with one teacher 
General shop and home mechanics 
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(one semester for girls and boys) 

Home living (one semester for boys 
and girls) 

Art (three days one semester, two 
days one semester) 

Music (two days one semester, three 
days one semester) 

Health (two days each week) 

Physical education (three days each 
week). 

At the beginning of the second year 
committees were set up to build study 
guides for each of the suggested areas 
of the curriculum. Persons who had 
served on the planning committee all 
took active leadership. Because the aim 
was a truly unified curriculum, each 
committee had representatives from all 
fields. For example, a teacher from 
each of the fields of art, shop, music, 
family living and mathematics served 
on the unified studies committee. 

These groups met every second week. 
In order to keep the work coordinated, 
a committee composed of all chair- 
men and the supervisors involved met 
on alternate weeks. Finally, representa- 
tives of all the committees came to- 
gether in a joint meeting and con- 
sidered the problem of integration of 
the entire program. Each department 
considered what it could do to enrich 
the other fields. 

A comprehensive study guide was 
completed at the end of a year. It is 


mimeographed in loose-leaf form and 
every seventh grade teacher has a copy 
of the complete program. 

At the beginning of the second year 
of the study, an eighth grade planning 
committee was organized with the 
same type follow-up the next year. 
Currently committees are preparing 
study guides for the ninth grade. 

Because schools recognize the limita- 
tions of printed materials they have 
made special efforts to involve teachers 
in an implementation program. This 
has included a volunteer week-end 
junior high conference at a state camp, 
a liberal school visitation program, sev- 
eral general meetings, a pre-school con- 
ference and much planning at the 
building level. 


Other projects have included the pro- 
duction of a film and booklet inter- 
preting a program of education for 
citizenship, a number of elementary 
social studies materials, a bulletin of 
dratt 
youth, a local song book, a secondary 


information for high school 
English study guide and a compilation 
of current classroom activities from the 
kindergarten through the junior col- 
lege. Hundreds have participated in 
the projects. Through this participa- 
tion they have achieved greater unity, 
have translated theory into action, and 
have developed their own creative pow- 
ers in the field of teaching. 
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A University Professional School 


Uses Ci ooperative Curriculum Research 


MARY S. TSCHUDIN 
and OLE SAND 


The program described in this article represents a sustained applica- 


tion of the principles and techniques of cooperative curriculum re- 


search to the basic education of nurses. 


Other professional schools 


in a university may well watch the further development of this 


action research program. 


HE importance of cooperative cur- 

riculum research is increasingly 
being recognized in curriculum and su- 
pervisory work in public school sys- 
tems. The contributions of ASCD to 
this process have been extensive. The 
question arises as to what use has or 
been curriculum 
in improving the educa- 


has not made of 
“know-how” 
tional programs within university de- 
partments and_ professional schools. 
This article seeks to describe how one 
professional school in a university is at- 
tempting to apply present knowledge 
of curriculum planning to the improve- 
ment of its educational program. 

A five-year curriculum research proj- 
ect in basic nursing education, sup- 
ported by funds from the National In- 
stitutes of Health and Commonwealth 
Fund, is in its second year at the 
University of Washington School of 
Nursing. The research staff includes 
personnel from the fields of education 
and nursing, with the director from 


education. 


Map of the Project 
The various studies in the project 
seek to develop through cooperative 
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action research a more effective instruc- 
tional program to prepare professional 
nurses in a shorter time. The continu- 
ing unfilled demand for professional 
nurses makes imperative the critical 
study of nursing curriculums toward 
the end that the complex health needs 
of people in modern society be met 
more adequately. Leone speaks of these 
needs as follows: 


I like to think of the health needs 
of people in three major categories. 
It is usually the doctors who design 
the ways in which needs are to be met, 
and doctors and nurses, as well as 
other health personnel, work togethe1 
in meeting these needs. People need 
comfort when they are ill and until 
they are restored to optimum function- 
ing. They need to know how to care 
for themselves and their families dur- 
ing minor illnesses, chronic illnesses 
and convalescence. They need to know 
how to keep well and to prevent ill- 
ness and injury.! These we might con- 


‘Drawn from “A Design for Nursing,” an 
unpublished paper by Mrs. Lucile Petry 
Leone, Chief Nurse Officer, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, who is serving as nursing 
consultant to the project. 
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sider as three major categories of health 
needs. 


Four major questions 2 guide the re- 
search: 


1. What objectives should students 
in basic nursing education seek to at- 
tain? 

2. What are the best possible learn- 
ing experiences which will help stu- 
dents most efficiently attain these ob- 
jectives? 

3. How can these learning experi- 
ences be most effectively organized? 

4. What kinds of evaluation proce- 
dures can be developed to determine 
whether the students are attaining the 
objectives? 


The problems under attack are of 
concern to the total faculty. A number 
of specific problems have been identi- 
fied and hypotheses formulated. Data 
concerning each study are being col- 
lected and recorded through such 
means as observations, group and indi- 
vidual interviews, questionnaires, min- 
utes of faculty meetings, paper-and-pen- 
cil tests, and the like. These materials 
are being analyzed and interpreted as 
they contribute to answering the major 
questions guiding the research. As the 
research progresses, findings from va- 
rious studies already are resulting in 
changed practice by the people con- 
cerned. It is hoped that major findings 
over the five years will result in some 
generalizations of significance to the 
nursing profession as well as to other 
professions. 


Drawn from Ralph W. Tyler, Basie Prin- 
ciples of Curriculum and Instruction. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Dr. Tyler, 
Director, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Ford Foundation, serves 
as curriculum consultant to the project. 
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The research staff perceives its pri- 
mary role as that of helping the faculty 
ask pertinent questions, clarify them 
and explore promising ways of answer- 
ing them. Another function is that of 
compiling for a busy faculty the re- 
sults of data-gathering. Serving as a 
resource to faculty and student commit- 
tees, to work conferences, the in-service 
third 


program, and individuals is a 


task of the research staff. 


The Setting 


The School of Nursing uses three 
major hospitals to provide clinical ex- 
periences for students in the basic pro- 
gram. The major portion of the re- 
search is being carried out in one of 
these hospitals; the other hospital clin- 
ical units, however, are also involved 
in testing certatin hypotheses. From its 
inception, the research project was dis- 
cussed at faculty meetings which in- 
cluded representatives from the campus 
and all hospital clinical units. 

The faculty has been engaged in cur- 
riculum study and improvement over 
a period of years. Responsibility for 
curriculum planning has evolved from 
a relatively small committee’s work to 
widespread faculty participation. Many 
difficulties were involved in terms of 
time, divergence of interest, and or- 
ganization of the faculty for group 
work. 

The extension of faculty participa- 
tion the past few years grew out of 





Mary S. Tschudin is assistant dean, School 
of Nursing, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. Ole Sand is director, Curriculum Re- 
search Project, School of Nursing, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. Dr. Sand is on 
leave from the College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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a workshop in which clinical faculty 
members shared in a panel discussion 
on “The Contributions of the Clinical 
Specialist to the Over-all Objectives of 
the School.” 
menting on what she had gained from 


One participant, com- 


the panel, suggested that a way be 
found whereby the entire faculty work- 
ing together could study the curricu- 
lum. A series of one- and two-day 
curriculum conferences, extending over 
a period of two years, resulted. Atten- 
tion during the first year centered upon 
the over-all aims of the basic curricu- 
lum and upon exploring a variety of 
ways of working together on curricu- 
lum There were many 
“orowing-together” difficulties as the 
faculty attempted to reach common un- 


problems. 


derstandings of program goals. Certain 
fundamental beliefs evolved during this 
period into a guiding statement of 
philosophy. 

In 1950, the United States Public 
Health Service had assisted in conduct- 
ing a survey of nursing needs and re- 
sources in the State of Washington.® 
Following this, a survey* directed to- 
ward the improvement of nursing in 
the State of Washington recommended 
that the University of Washington 
School of Nursing take leadership in 
strengthening diploma programs in the 
state and in developing a research pro- 
eram. Growing out of these two sur- 
veys and the problems the faculty mem- 
bers were facing as they worked on the 
curriculum, the research project de- 
scribed in this article was initiated. 





®*“A Report of Washington Nursing Study.” 
Washington: Federal Security Agency, 1950 
(mimeographed). 

‘Jean Curran and Helen L. Bunge, Bette) 
Nursing. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1951. 
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Developments in the Five-Year 
Research Project 
In attempting to achieve the first 
purpose of the research project con- 
cerning objectives, the following ques- 
tions arose: 


1. What should the students learn in 
their basic nursing education program? 

2. What should be the role of the 
School of Nursing in helping students 
learn? 

3. What can students reasonably ac- 
complish in the limited time available? 

A unique feature of 
which makes it significant for nursing 


the project 


education and for professional educa- 
tion generally is the thoughtful study 
carried on by the faculty and student 
body concerning these problems. A 
committee was formed .to synthesize 
the large number of objectives devel- 
oped by faculty and student representa- 
tives and to determine which objec- 
tives could serve as threads running 
through many areas. As a result of 
this synthesis, seven essential behaviors 
(ways of thinking, feeling and acting) 
were identified: (1) understanding ol 
facts and principles, (2) critical think- 
ing, (3) communication skills, (4) atti- 
tudes and appreciations, (5) interests, 
(6) habits and (7) psychomotor skills. 
The faculty recognizes that the even- 
tual goal is integration of all of these 
behaviors within How- 
ever, it is believed that the definition 


the student. 


of each category to the point where 
there will be common understanding 
will facilitate selection of meaningful 
and satisfying experiences. For exam- 
ple, everyone agrees that rote memory 
or parrot-like answers (the psittacotic 
method of teaching) is inadequate. In 
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this project, understanding, as opposed 
to sheer memorization, has been de- 
fined as follows: (1) recalls facts and 
principles when needed, (2) states facts 
and principles in own words, (3) gives 
illustrations of facts and_ principles 
(4) compares 
and contrasts facts and principles, (5) 
uses facts and principles in solving 
problems. This appears to be a work- 
able definition. 

The faculty believes these behaviors 


from own experiences, 


are not unique to nursing, but that 
the uniqueness comes in the applica- 
tion The 
content areas (areas of life) in which 
a nurse operates have been more diffi- 
cult to define. 


to selected content areas. 


Five have been tenta- 
tively accepted: (1) the nurse as a per- 
son and as a citizen, (2) the body of 
(3) the 
working in a health agency with others, 
(4) the plan for individual nursing 
care and (5) the nurse’s heritage from 


scientific knowledge, nurse 


her profession. 

A statement regarding the role of 
the School of Nursing in developing 
a good person and a good nurse has 
been formulated by the faculty and is 
proving useful as a screen for selecting 
objectives to make certain that all will 
be in harmony and as a guide in an- 
swering the question, “Should this be 
done?” A second screen for the selec- 
tion of objectives is a theory of how 
learning takes place. A committee, with 
the assistance of the total faculty, has 
developed a statement concerning the 
point of view the faculty holds re- 
garding learning. This is serving as a 
check on the feasibility of attaining 
the objectives and is proving helpful in 
answering the question, “Can this be 
done?” Certain objectives which are 
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in harmony with the philosophy of the 
school may be difficult to accomplish 
further consideration of the 
The definition ac- 


upon 
learning process. 
cepted is that learning is change in 
behavior which results from experience 
and which persists. Certain principles 
of learning have been stated and il- 
lustrations of the operation of these 
principles in nursing developed. These 
three ingredients of the map of the 
program—the objectives, the philoso- 
phy and the theory of learning have 
focused the energies of the faculty 
and students toward common ends. 

This analysis of ends is providing a 
framework within which the various 
studies in the research project are be- 
ing developed. These studies involve 
promising hunches for improvements 
within courses as well as for more ef- 
fective organization of learning experi- 
ences and evaluation. The validity of 
these hunches will be determined by 
the extent to which each student at- 
tains the objectives of the basic nurs- 
ing education program. This, in turn, 
implies follow-up studies of students 
after graduation. 


Relating General and Professional 
Education: An Example 


Space does not permit a description 
of all the studies under way. One area 
has been selected as an example. A 
major task the 
students has been that of finding bet- 


facing faculty and 
ter ways of relating general and _pro- 
fessional education. A persistent ques- 
tion that arose was, “How can we find 
ways of tying practical and clinical ex- 
periences with the basic social and nat- 
and the humanities so 


ural sciences 


that each illuminates the other?” 
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A profession, which involves com- 
plex tasks, requires the artistic appli- 
cation of principles and concepts rath- 
er than rule-of-thumb performance. 
This is one aspect of “understanding” 
and “critical thinking” identified as 
desired student behaviors. Students be- 
gin to learn many of these principles 
in liberal arts courses. Their artistic 
application to specific professional 
problems is one of the functions of 
the professional school. Recent state- 
ments by leaders in the professions of 
engineering, business administration, 
medicine, law and the like all point to 
the significance of this area of study. 

Recognizing that much professional 
knowledge has its root in general edu- 
cation, five basic questions guide our 
attempts to solve the problem. We be- 
lieve these questions require the atten- 
tion of all professional schools in a 
university. 


1. What are the major concepts that 
all university students should begin to 
learn in their general education 
courses? 

2. Which of these basic concepts 
from general education should and can 
be broadened and deepened in pro- 
fessional nursing courses? 

3. How can nursing students be 
helped to apply these concepts from 
general education that have implica- 
tions for professional practice? 

4. How can we evaluate to find out 
to what extent the nursing courses are 
helping students apply concepts from 
general education in solving nursing 
problems? 

5. What kind of curriculum pattern 
will facilitate relationships between 
general and professional education? 
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Major concepts in the social and 
natural sciences and in the humanities 
have been identified by individual 
conferences with faculty members who 
teach those courses. Faculty members 
from these fields are meeting with the 
clinical nursing faculty to determine 
which of these concepts have profes- 
sional implications. Two clinical re- 
search instructors with special prepara- 
tion in the social sciences and the 
natural sciences are planning with the 
regular faculty nursing situations 
which will help students apply the 
basic concepts they started to learn in 
the social and natural sciences. ‘These 
instructors are working with the stu- 
dents in analyzing nursing problems 
to identify major concepts essential in 
problem-solving. Discussions are held 
with the students to help them recall 
facts from, for example, sociology that 
relate to the solution of nursing prob- 
lems. Additional discussions are held 
to help students draw broad generali- 
zations from these facts and to focus 
on the question, “How can we use 
these facts and generalizations in solv- 
ing a similar nursing problem?” Be- 
ginning steps on evaluation of appli- 
cation of principles involve confer- 
ences with students, observation and 
paper-and-pencil tests. The develop- 
ment of a test on “Application of 
Social and Natural Science Principles 
to Nursing” is in progress. 

In the research program general edu- 
cation is being spread over a longer 
period and nursing experiences run 
throughout the entire program. This 
differs from the conventional pattern 
in nursing education, which consists 
of a block of general education fol- 
lowed by professional courses. For 
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example, three two-hour courses in hu- 
man growth and development are 
being offered over a period of three 
years in place of one five-hour course 
in psychology in one quarter. A semi- 
nar on “Scientific Principles in Nurs- 
ing Care” will be offered in the senior 
year which will stress the use of social 
and natural science principles in the 
solution of nursing care problems. 

Efforts toward more effective weav- 
ing of general and professional educa- 
tion are guiding the new curriculum 
pattern. For example, students have 
had a course in “Introduction to Art” 
in their first quarter on campus. The 
art instructor has some _ promising 
hunches on the basis of student per- 
formance in his course concerning 
those students who will relate very 
well to patients and those who will 
probably need special help. ‘The major 
contribution of the course has been in 
the release from tension, the opening 
of a new avenue of communication 
and the development of a different 
kind of perception. Interesting devel- 
opments concerning ways in which the 
clinical nursing faculty can broaden 
and deepen these aesthetics in nursing 
are under way. 

Other changes in the curriculum 
pattern involve ways of weaving men- 
tal health and public health concepts 
through all nursing courses, and the 
integration of medical and _ surgical 
nursing, operating room and diet ther- 
apy. The research project also is at- 
tempting to demonstrate that hours of 
formal class work in the natural 
sciences can be reduced if the clinical 
faculty can broaden and deepen im- 
portant principles throughout clinical 
practice. 
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How the Faculty Is Working 


From the initiation of the curricu- 
lum research project, the faculty has 
been seeking more effective ways of 
working together. It has been difficult 
to analyze the factors involved in se- 
curing and sustaining faculty commit- 
ment to the project. Interest and the 
desire to participate were apparent 
when the project was first proposed. 
It appears, therefore, that the project 
evolved from a pre-existing need with- 
in the faculty group. Administrative 
support, enthusiasm and recognition 
for the work being carried on have 
been apparent throughout. Period- 
ically, the faculty has evaluated the 
effectiveness of the various study pro- 
cesses. Records of these evaluations 
have been analyzed and utilized by the 
faculty members in improving their 
ways of working together. Opportunity 
to express ideas and opinions and con- 
sideration of the contributions of the 
individual have been factors in main- 
taining interest. Despite the constant 
addition of new members to the group, 
the process of working together has 
tended to produce a group spirit and 
cohesiveness that have been a sustain- 
ing force. The way in which the fac- 
ulty organized for curriculum study 
has been part of an evolving process 
and therefore has not become fixed. 
Small and large committees, all day 
conferences and individual work all 
have been utilized. Leadership func- 
tions have been shared by many fac- 
ulty members. 

The process of resolving differences 
of opinion and arriving at group de- 
cisions has involved primarily securing 
a free expression of ideas and opinions 
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in group meetings, striving for con- 
sensus rather than majority opinion, 
and allowing ample time for discus- 
sion. In some instances, time was not 
adequate for discussion and expression 
In these in- 


stances, agreement was not reached and 


of ideas or problems. 
decisions had to be reconsidered at a 
future date or anticipated outcomes of 
action would not materialize. 

Certain problems have arisen in the 
process of the group work. A few ol 
hese are reported here. As the cur- 
riculum work has extended to cover 
an increasing number of areas, some 
difficulties in communication and 
maintenance of group consensus have 
developed. New faculty members have 
experienced some difficulties in becom- 


ing oriented to curriculum work. Fac- 


ulty members who are spending a 


great many hours in various aspects of 
curriculum work are at times experi- 
encing pressure and frustration due to 
other demands of their jobs. 

One important means of motivation 
for the faculty has been four major 
work conferences that have been held 
with well-known consultants from the 
fields of nursing and education. 

The cooperative curriculum research 
project in basic nursing education de- 
scribed in this report pinpoints the 
contributions that curriculum workers 
can make to other professional schools 
in a university. Conversely, other pro- 
fessions have contributions to bring to 
the ASCD 
have university 


curriculum worker. Does 


other clienteles on 


campuses whom it might serve? 


Cooperative Self-Evaluation 
Can Aid Curriculum Development 


ARTHUR J. LEWIS 


Beginning with cooperative self-evaluation, school faculties in one 


city are finding ways to clarify their objectives and to improve their 


services to children. 


FPXEACHERS generally are eager to 

improve the quality of instruction 
in their classrooms (a) when they see 
the need for such improvement, (b) 
when they are given freedom to try 
their own ideas and (c) when they are 
given the assistance they want. The 
study described below is an attempt 
to provide these conditions, particu- 
the first, 
instructional improvement often fail 


larly because programs ol 


when such conditions are lacking. 
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The School 
Committee of the Minneapolis Public 


Elementary Planning 
Schools, composed of one elected repre- 
sentative from each elementary school, 
has been conducting a study of the 
school day. The first part of this study 
determined the amount of time de- 
voted to various phases of the school 
curriculum. At the conclusion of this 
quantitative analysis the planning com- 
recommended a 


mittee qualitative 


study to determine the effectiveness of 
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the activities included in the school 
program. 

Various approaches can be used in 
attempting to determine the quality 
of a school program. An outside ex- 
pert or team of experts can be called 
in to evaluate the program. Consult- 
ants and other individuals from the 
central office staff can also make such 
a survey. Or the faculty within a given 
school can study the quality of the 
educational program within its school. 

In this instance, the planning com- 
mittee members voted to try this last 
method. They then invited a few local 
faculties to analyze the quality of the 
educational programs within their own 
particular schools as a basis for deter- 
mining the value of this approach to 
curriculum improvement. Later, if the 
plan proved successful, the procedure 
could be extended to the other schools 


in the system. 


> > rity 
Progress Through 
Self-Evaluation 
The idea of having a faculty eval- 
uate its own program of education is 
not new. Several state, city and re- 
gional programs of this type have been 
Min- 


neapolis selected this as an experimen- 


and are now being conducted. 


tal approach because (a) similar ap- 
proaches have had notable success, and 
(b) this approach is consistent) with 
what we believe to be important in 
any curriculum improvement — pro- 
gram: 

|. A curriculum improvement pro- 
gram should take teachers where they 
are and help them to grow. This will 
be accomplished to some degree by 
themselves evaluate 


letting teachers 


their own program. 


May 
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2. Teachers should not feel that they 
are being inspected and criticized. This 
is too often the case when an outside 
group conducts the survey instead of 
having the faculty evaluate its own 
program. 

3. Cooperative planning yields bet- 
ter results. Many opportunities for 
such planning will be evident when 
a faculty carries on its own study. 

1. Teachers profit from the ex peri- 
ence of formulating a clear definition 
The 
studying the quality of the program 


of objectives. very process ol 
makes this step necessary. 

Four Minneapolis schools—Douglas, 
Dowling, Kenwood and Minnehaha— 
volunteered to take part in the experi- 
ment, and the purpose of the study was 
discussed with each faculty. It was sug- 
gested that each faculty restrict itself to 
some specific phase of the school pro- 
gram instead of attempting to analyze 
This 


because of the difficulty of conducting 


the entire program. was done 
any more than a superficial study when 
an effort is made to analyze the entire 
program. 

Although each staff was to work out 
its own approach to the study, the 
following steps were suggested: 

1. Develop a statement of the ob- 
jectives of education for your school. 
This step was facilitated because the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, through 
the work of the entire teaching staff 
and lay citizens, have just developed 
a Guide to Achieving the Objectives 
of Education. 


Arthur J. Lewis is assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary education, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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2. State these objectives in terms of 
the behavior of children. 

3. Find or create situations in which 
children’s behavior, as related to the 
objectives, may be studied. 

4. Observe the behavior of children 
in order to obtain evidence regarding 
the achievement of the objectives. 

5. Analyze results and make neces- 
sary changes in the program. 


After a discussion of the over-all 
plan of study, each faculty selected a 
committee to steer the development of 
the program within the local school 
and selected the specific objective 
which it wished to study. It is inter- 
esting to note the variety of choices. 
One faculty chose to evaluate its pro- 
gram in terms of the mental health of 
the children in the school. Another 
chose to evaluate its program of math- 
ematics, particularly the readiness pro- 
gram. Still another faculty decided to 
evaluate its program in terms of the 
attitudes of children. A fourth fac- 
ulty, in a school for physically handi- 
capped children, decided to study its 
program to see the extent to which 
it met the needs of the child with 
cerebral palsy. 


A Program for the 
Handicapped 


As an illustration of the method 
being followed, a brief description of 
this latter project may be of interest. 
This study was initiated at Dowling 
School, which is especially for physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

The faculty first examined and ac- 
cepted the objectives of education as 
stated in the Minneapolis publication, 
Guide to Achieving the Objectives of 
Education. The faculty members next 
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compiled a list of problems which they 
faced in working with cerebral palsied 
children. The majority of the prob- 
lems submitted showed concern for 
perceptual and conceptual disturb- 
ances which interfered with the ability 
of these brain-injured children to ac. 
quire skills. There also were problems 
as to what should be expected from 
these children in music, in art and in 
the various other subject areas. ‘The 
faculty then decided that it needed 
more information about these children. 
Only so could the faculty see how well 
the school was meeting the children’s 
needs. Accordingly, a careful study 
was made of each child, and all per. 
tinent data were listed: a record of his 
handicaps, and the treatment he was 
receiving; his I.Q.; his special prob. 
lems; and the observations of his 
teacher. After studying the record of a 
child one teacher remarked, “When | 
see how much he is out of the room for 
treatment, and the multiplicity of his 
handicaps, I realize that I am expect. 
ing too much of him.” There were 
several other indications that teachers 
gained additional insight simply by 
studying the children. 

Faculty members soon realized, how- 
ever, that they needed a better under 
standing of cerebral palsy: its effect on 
the child’s behavior; the problems 
which it creates. Accordingly, the 
school’s orthopedic consultant discussed 
with the faculty the physical and 
neurological aspects of cerebral palsy. 
He became so interested in the stud) 
that what started out to be one meet 
ing developed into three. A research 
study to determine the perceptual pat 
terns of the children was also devel: 
oped by the doctor and the faculty. 
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The need for a different type of 
music instruction for these children 
soon became apparent. A music con- 
sultant was therefore invited out, after 
she herself had first been helped to 
understand the problems these chil- 
dren face. 

Other things are happening, too. 
Teachers are trying out new arrange- 
ments in their classrooms and in their 
daily programs. Parents are being 
brought into the study, in order that 
the school and the home may work 
together. One of the staff members 
has developed a bulletin for parents 
suggesting the types of clothes that are 
suitable for cerebral palsied children, 
and a bulletin on aids for feeding is 
being compiled. To anyone visiting 
the school it is apparent that the fac- 
ulty is making noticeable progress. 

Although the approach used by the 
other schools is different, definite 
progress is being made in each in- 
stance. 

Plans have been made to determine 
the effectiveness of this experimental 
approach to curriculum improvement. 
As a first step, representatives of each 
of the four faculties met in a planning 
session and developed the following 
statement of the desirable outcome of 
such an approach: 

1. Such local studies should provide 
a better program of education for chil- 
dren. 

2. It should help teachers in their 
understanding of children, in their 
understanding of the curriculum and 
the need for curriculum change. 

3. It should improve working rela- 
tionships within the staff. 

To determine the extent to which 


the program for children is being im- 
proved, the following technique is be- 
ing used: pupils in selected classrooms 
are keeping diaries of activities in the 
classroom. ‘These diaries have been 
analyzed by a procedure developed by 
Miss Margaret Lindsey. The analysis 
reveals among other things the types 
of experiences provided in the class- 
room, the balance of such activities, 
the opportunities for children to make 
choices, and the extent to which co- 
operative planning is practiced. The 
same pupils will be asked to keep 
diaries at the end of the year. It is 
hoped that an analysis of these diaries 
will provide a basis for evaluating 
changes in the educational program. 

Several techniques are being used to 
study changes in teachers. At the be- 
ginning of the study teachers com- 
pleted a questionnaire indicating their 
attitudes toward their colleagues, to- 
ward the curriculum, and toward cur- 
riculum change. They also filled out 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, an inventory which indicates 
teachers’ feelings about children. The 
same questionnaires will be used at 
the completion of the study. Each 
teacher is identified on all question- 
naires by a number known only to the 
teacher himself. This makes it possible 
to analyze changes revealed by the 
questionnaires without personal refer- 
ence. Teachers will also be interviewed 
at the conclusion of the study. 


It is hoped that through such tech- 
niques we may judge the effectiveness 
of having faculty members analyze 
their own program of education as a 
means of curriculum improvement. 
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Helping Our Children Grow 


MAUDE BURCHFIELD 


This article describes a cooperative enterprise carried out in Eliza- 


bethton, Tennessee. An assumption was made that parents are inter- 


ested in working with the school faculty and administration in im- 


proving the school program. This concept of cooperative work was 


followed and parents participated effectively and vigorously. Help- 


ing Our Children Grow is the title of the bulletin which they de- 


veloped in cooperation with the school. Parents have varied interests 


and abilities which, if used, can have important implications for 


curriculum research. 


N A hot day in late August a small 
group of parents, a principal, 
s«perintendent and supervisor met in 
k.izabethton, ‘Tennessee, to discuss 
ysaus Lor a better educational program 
ior the Harold McCormick Elementary 
vhool. A questionnaire was prepared 
by the group to identify what the 
parents expected from the school. 
More than a hundred parents and 
teachers at the first open meeting re- 
sponded to this questionnaire. A sum- 
mary of their replies showed that all 
of them the 
child better and to help him grow. 
Parents and teachers felt a need to 
work together for character training, 
healthful living and the development 
To attain these 


groups, 


wanted to understand 


of important skills. 
goals, faculty study 


study groups and PTA programs were 


parent 


planned and continued for a two yea 
period. ‘The cooperative project In- 
cluded: the director of the local county 
health department who worked with 
the group on problems concerning a 
child and his environment; the super- 
visor who secured films and reading 
material and planned activities for the 
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group; a reporter from the local news 
paper who published regular accounts 
of the project; and_ representatives 
from a local state college who con- 
ducted studies on the citizen child and 
on the meaning of education. 

Visits and conferences were encour. 
When_ parents 
they 


visited in the 
became 


aged. 
classroom acquainted 
with the teacher, observed the learning 
process and learned the status of thei! 
When visited in th 
homes of their children they learned 


child. teachers 
the educational facilities and socioeco 
nomic status of the family. Then, as a 
result of parent-teacher-child confe1 

understandings, 
expectations im 
proved. One mother became interested 
in collecting reading material on un- 


ences, relationships, 


appreciations and 


derstanding the behavior of boys and 
girls, another listed the materials which 
had been collected, while another pre. 
pared a reading room for patrons at 
school. 

Through their reading, parents and 
teachers became interested in the needs 
of children and decided that a stud) 
of emotional needs was a logical next 
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in understanding and_ helping 
their children. At the beginning ol 


their study, a supervisor and a_ prin- 


step 


cipal gave a brief review of Raths’ list 
of emotional needs.' They mentioned 
the need for belonging, the need for 
achievement, the for economic 
security, the need for 
fear, the need for love and affection, 
the need for freedom from guilt, the 
need for self respect, and the need 
for understanding. The parents listed 
ways of meeting each of the eight 


need 


freedom from 


needs. Their suggestions for meeting 
the need for belonging, for example, 
may well illustrate their work: 

1. Make your child feel that he is an 


important person in the family. Re- 
ward him with your approval for his 
contributions in the areas of work, 


worship and recreation. 

2. Maintain a firm but kindly atti- 
tude toward your child when you cor- 
rect him. Be sure that he knows that 
he still has your affection, even though 
you disapprove strongly of what he has 
done. 

3. Let your child share in family 
decisions according to his age and abil- 
ity. 

4. Respect your child’s — personal 
property. 

5. Encourage him to share his pos- 
sessions. 

6. Help your child grow up. The 
emotionally immature child is rarely 
accepted by other children. 

7. Let your child’s personality grow. 
The popular child is somewhat ag- 
eressive, and he is usually happy and 
friendly. 


‘Louis E. Raths, An Application to Educa- 
of the Needs Theory. Bronxville, New 
Modern Education Service, 1949. 
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Maude Burchfield is principal of the 
Harold McCormick School, Elizabethton, 
Tennessee. 


8. If you always take your child's 
part, he will be unable to learn to 
accept small defeats and unfairness as 
a part of living. Help him learn not 
to sulk or feel sorry for himself. The 
child who plays fairly is usually liked. 

9. Help build up your child’s belief 
in himself. Each time he succeeds in 
developing a skill, his ability to suc- 
ceed at other things is strengthened. 

10. 
can gather, where no one will inter- 


soys need a place where they 


fere. Parents can see that there are 
safe, constructive activities for “the 
gang. 

ll. Don’t let business o1 pleasure 


form a barrier between you and yout 
child. 
family life. 


Be sure he feels included in the 


12. Be sure your child knows you 
are glad he is a boy (or she is a girl) 
and help him to be glad. If you have 
a boy and he knows you want a girl, 
make it clear you do not want a girl 
instead of him. 

In sharing the lists, parents were 
impressed with the difference in chil- 
dren even in the same family. The dif- 
ferences were evidenced in many man- 
ifestations of the same unmet need and 
the various reactions to treatment 
unfulfilled need. 


in 
for that 


Parents and Teachers Study 
Child Growth 
A representative from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee served as consultant. 
* Parent Study Group, Helping Our Chil- 


dren Elizabethton: Folsom Printing 
Ce:, 25. 
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He helped guide the parents and 
teachers as they joined forces to study 
the emotional needs of children, ways 
of recognizing these, and ways of meet- 
ing them. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared to secure additional information 
about child behavior. The informa- 
tion was to be used as a basis for 
determining the extent to which chil- 
dren’s needs are met. Other aids for 
the identification of child behavior 
recommended by the consultant were: 
the continuation of home-school visi- 
tation, the observation of a child’s ac- 
tivities, the knowledge of the charac- 
teristic reactions of the child’s age 
group, more frequent parent-teacher- 
child conferences, and the application 
of the needs tests. Through the iden- 
tification of behavior some unmet 
needs were determined. 

The study revealed that twelve per- 
cent lacked self confidence, sixteen 
percent feared new experiences, and 
ten percent were easily discouraged. 
Thirteen percent of the parents felt 
their standards for their children were 
too high. A close correlation was 
found between the way the parents had 
analyzed the fears, worries and be- 
havior of their children and the way 
the children had identified their own 
problems through the use of the needs 
test, “A Story About Me,” and “The 
Wishing Well.” * For the 300 boys and 
girls tested, the foremost needs re- 
vealed were those for freedom from 
guilt, for achievement, and for freedom 
from fear. The needs for economic se- 


“A Story About Me.” A test written by 
Mrs. Ethel Piper. Knoxville City Schools, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 1950. 

*“The Wishing Well.” Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, 1945. 
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curity and for love and affection were 
less evident. 

To help children with their prob- 
lems, parents and teachers studied ways 
for understanding and helping chil- 
dren with each particular need. Parent 
meetings were held once a week at 
school. Teacher meetings, for a study 
of needs, were held at regular intervals 
and were attended by representatives 
from the parent group. Both groups 
listed successful techniques to be used 
in working with children on their var- 
ious needs. These lists became lengthy 
as people shared ideas from hearing 
lectures, analyzing films, reading and 
discussing a wealth of material, and 
thinking of their own experiences. The 
ideas were put on the chalkboard, dis- 
cussed and recorded. Lists were pre- 
pared for each of the needs. The 
attendance for the 69 meetings varied 
from 7 to 190 with an average attend- 
ance of 48. The average time spent 
in each meeting was approximately 
two hours. There was growing enthu- 
siasm within the parent group. 

At one of the sessions a mother said, 
“The experience of studying emotional 
needs has meant so much to us as 
parents that we should have the results 
of it in permanent form to be used 
as a reference and to with 
others.” As committees the 
homes and worked on different parts 
of the bulletin, they decided that there 
should be sections for pre-school chil- 
dren and for adolescents. Parents of 
these two groups then prepared the 
needed material. Charts and diagrams 
were drafted and illustrations prepared 
that clearly and effectively expressed 
the ideas that each child should be 
free of adult anxieties and pressures, 


share 
met in 
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that each reveals his unmet needs when 
others listen to him and observe him, 
that the process of meeting needs is 
a continuous endeavor, and that adults 
should expect of a child only what he 
is capable of doing at his stage of de- 
velopment. Such concepts seemed to 
be the major ones which parents 
acquired. 

A committee of parents organized 
the material into a booklet containing 
three parts. The first section gave some 
developmental characteristics of early 
childhood, middle childhood, later 
childhood and early adolescence. 

Emphasis was placed on (1) physical 
development, showing growth patterns 
for each age; (2) development of in- 
tellectual skills, showing some special 
and scholastic skills for each age; (3) 
development of security, showing some 
stages of emotional maturity which 
children of each age are capable of 
attaining. The second part of the bul- 
letin showed the symptomatic behav- 
iors, or manifestations of unmet needs, 
described in the Needs Theory.® These 
behavioral manifestations are aggres- 
sion, submission, withdrawal and _ psy- 
chosomatic illness. For this section one 
list of behaviors was prepared for each 
symptom. Emphasis was given the need 
for observation of any one of these 
behavior patterns appearing in excess. 
The third section of the bulletin con- 
tains definite suggestions for meeting 
each emotional need. The interest of 
the planning committee was contagious 
and reached many people who gave 
valuable suggestions as to format, de- 
sign for the cover, and as to the title. 


5Louis E. Raths, An Application to Educa- 
tion of the Needs Theory. Bronxville, New 
York: Modern Education Service, 1949. 
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Members of the Elizabethton Board of 
Education examined and approved the 
material. They appropriated funds for 
the printing of the booklet so that it 
might be made available to all parents 
and teachers in their city. 


Distribution and Use 
of the Booklet 


During the summer parents planned 
the distribution of the booklet to par- 
ents of other schools in Elizabethton. 
A room mother for each classroom 
assumed responsibility for delivering 
a bulletin to the home of each of the 
parents previously assigned to her. In 
this bulletin parents could recognize 
their own children in the charts or 
in the lists of manifestations of growth 
and development. The parents eagerly 
studied the helpful suggestions given 
in the material. Copies of the booklet 
were delivered to libraries in local 
schools and churches. Doctors, nurses, 
dentists, baby sitters, policemen and 
the juvenile judge have secured and 
used the booklet in their efforts to 
achieve a better understanding of chil- 
dren. Developed by local people, this 
booklet seemed to be of great interest 
and help to many local groups and 
individuals. 

The publication has been used as a 
basis for many study groups through- 
out the city and area. Parents who 
participated in the study conducted 
parent education programs in other 
city and county schools. In one school 
for six afternoons, each teacher, using 
the booklet as a guide, discussed with 
school patrons the developmental tasks, 
characteristic reactions and _ special 
needs of a particular age group. In 
34 states, individuals who are inter- 
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A New ASCD Booklet! 


SCHOOL CAMPING 


A Frontier of Curriculum Improvement 


Written for ASCD by John W. Gilliland, professor of education, University of 


Tennessee, Knoxville 


& Describes school camping as an integral part of the public schools. 
& Shows school camping programs now in successful operation in the U. S. 
® Discusses the value of teacher participation in school camping programs. 


& Tells how various school systems have met successfully the numerous problems 
involved in initiating a school camping program. 


& Points out the educational possibilities in school camping. 
& Includes a bibliography on school camping. 


Pages: 64 


Order from: 


Price: 75 cents 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





ested in child growth and development 
have requested and received from the 
principal several copies of the bulletin 
to be used in national, state and local 
organizations and institutions for a 
similar research study. It has been used 
as reference material in college and 
university classes, by state and regional 
supervisors to enrich their programs, 
and by principals for child study proj- 
ects. At their request copies were sent 
to directors of special education, cur- 
riculum coordinators, superintendents, 
speech therapists, truant officers, visit- 
ing teachers, members of school boards 
and members of public relations com- 
mittees. Teachers of public and private 
schools have received and used the 
publication in their in-service training 
programs. 

Teachers who participated in this 
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study believe that parents have a defi- 
nite responsibility in planning and car- 
rying out the school program. ‘They 
encourage parent visitation in the class- 
room and seek parent aid in the de- 
velopment of learning activities. They 
secure the help of the parents in iden- 
tifying the needs of each child and in 
helping solve his problems. We feel 
that the kind of 
teachers, parents and 
which characterized this research study, 
under the guidance of the consultant 
from the University of Tennessee, has 


participation by 


other citizens 


resulted in a unique contribution to 
the better understanding of children’s 
growth. We believe it will be ex- 
tremely helpful to all persons in child 
development and that it will serve to 
further work in this area by parents, 
teachers and children. 
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An Experiment in 





Changing Reporting Practices 


RUTH HAAS 


Often a review of a case study is helpful in determining factors which 


influence change. This summary of efforts to improve reporting prac- 


tices points up several key problems. The development of such a 


case study and a careful examination of its implications may be an 


important aspect of research in action. 


ou AKE haste slowly” is a good rule 
to remember when anticipating 
any change, and particularly when that 
change has to do with reporting to 
Changes in reporting prac- 
the 


parents. 
tices must come gradually. If 
changes are to be accepted, they need 
be built on the understanding of all 
who are to use and receive the reports. 
These things have been learned by ad- 
ministrators, teachers and parents in 
Vanderburgh County, Indiana, who, 
working together, have sought to bring 
about a change in reporting. 

In 1949 several teachers were 
cussing the need for a change in the 
type of reporting used. These teachers 
thought that the “ABCDF” method of 
reporting in use was somewhat incon- 
sistent with a modern philosophy of 


dis- 


education. Their main objection to 
this method was that it implied the 
comparison of individuals with other 
members of the class. These teachers 
felt that the progress of each individual 
child should be expressed in terms of 
the child’s own ability. 

One evening, in a Classroom Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting, the need for 





Ruth Haas is principal of the Scott Town- 
ship School, R. R. 5, Evansville, Indiana. 
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a change in reporting practices and for 
a change in the class register was men- 
tioned. Shortly thereafter, the super- 
intendent appointed a committee of 
twelve principals and teachers to study 
the method of reporting, and to make 
recommendations for improvement. 
The committee was set up in such a 
way as to provide a primary group, an 
intermediate-grade group and an up. 
per-grade group. 

Many members of this first group 
had always used the letter method in 
grading children. Most of the teachers 
on the committee had, themselves, al- 
ways been graded by the “ABCDF” 
method. The “ABCDF” system held 
much prestige through years of use, 
not only by each member of the com- 
mittee, but by most members of the 
teaching profession. While they wanted 
to report on children individually, 
many committee members found the 
“ABCDF” method of comparing indi- 
viduals recurring in their thinking. On 
many occasions the group had to stop, 
restate and re-think the purposes of 
reporting. 

The committee examined and 
studied many types of report cards in 
use throughout the nation. It con- 
cluded that, whatever the report used, 
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it must convey accurately the philoso- 
phy and purposes of the school. Com- 
mittee members were convinced that 
the report to parents should be an in- 
strument of child guidance, rather 
than a means of pressure or of disci- 
pline. They agreed that parents need 


to have a picture of the pupils’ achieve- 


ment, yet they also need to know why 
a child is not making the expected 
progress and what can be done by the 
parent to help the teacher provide the 
experiences the child needs. 

With these ideas in mind the com- 
mittee submitted a suggested report 
card. The terms used on this first re- 
vised report were as follows: 


Outstanding—Indicates strong work 
consistent with ability 

Good—Indicates strong work, but 
below ability 

Satisfactory — Indicates satisfactory 
progress 

Unsatisfactory—Indicates work not 
of an acceptable quality. 


The card set up definite goals and 
purposes toward which the schools 
were working in each of the subject 
matter fields, as well as in the personal 
and social development of the child. 
On the back of the card, space was 
provided for comments by teacher and 
parents. The card was to be sent home 
three times during the year. 

The real test of the value of this 
first new card came when it was put 
into use in the school year of 1950-51. 
When placed in use, the card was 
misinterpreted. To some of the teach- 
ers, and to many of the parents, the 
term “Outstanding” came simply to 
mean “A”; the term “Good” was “B”; 
“Satisfactory” was interpreted as “C’”; 
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and ‘“‘Unsatisfactory’’ was the same as 
“F.” Perhaps the most that can be 
said for the first revised report is that 
it eliminated one letter grade, “D”; 
for, figuratively speaking, all the other 
grades, “A,” “B,” “C,” “F,” were there 
—at least in the minds of many of those 
who used the card. It can be said here 
that the first revised report did serve 
as an important step in the transition 
from the formal report. It served rather 
well until something more adequate, 
and more easily interpreted, could be 
found. 


Further Study Needed 


At the close of the school year 1950- 
51, it was apparent that further study 
of our system of reporting was needed. 
A new committee, made up of prin- 
cipals and teachers, worked toward a 
card which reported on the progress 
of the individual as related to his abil- 
ity and would be interpreted as such. 

That the second committee met 
with considerable success is evident in 
the cards produced—one for the pri- 
mary grades, and another for grades 
four through eight. 

The primary card included a list of 
both positive and negative statements 
under “Growth in Personal and Social 
Habits.” A check mark after the ap- 
propriate item indicated where the 
child was doing well and where he 
needed to improve. The “Growth in 
Scholarship” was reported in brief let- 
ter form under ““Teacher’s Comments.” 

The 1951-52 card for grades four 
through eight provided a list of de- 
sirable personal and social habits op- 
posite which a check mark was placed 
indicating that the child was doing 
satisfactorily for his age. A check list 
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was used also for “Growth in Scholar- 
ship.” A “C” might indicate a com- 


ment signifying a need for improve- 


ment, or it might call attention to an 
outstanding piece of work. Space was 
provided also for “Parent’s Com- 
ments.” The report was sent home at 
least four times during the year. 

While the second revised card 
seemed ideal in that it provided for 
a report on the individual progress of 
each pupil, and it emphasized the well- 
rounded development of the child, its 
use brought problems, too. The third 
committee tried to work out some of 
these problems. 

The third committee set to work in 
the spring of 1952. It invited parents 
to participate in planning a new card, 
or in revising the one in use. The 
parents made many fine contributions 
to the thinking. Parents said that they 
did not understand what was meant 
by evaluating a child on the basis of 
his own ability. Teachers felt they 
needed help in writing a good indi- 
vidualized report. Primary teachers 
pointed out that they had much diffi- 
culty in writing a report on a first 
erade child during the first few months 
of school. Other teachers suggested 
that a report on the attendance be 
made only once during the year. They 
pointed out that it is very difficult to 
stagger reports when you are required 
to make these at a specified time during 
each report period. 

Parents and teachers on this third 
committee decided to keep the report 
very much as it was. The “C” which 
had been used to denote “Comment” 
was changed to an “N” for “Note,” 
because “C’s” were interpreted by some 
as the Grade “C.” A “Readiness Re- 
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port” was added to aid teachers of the 
first grade in making their early re- 
ports. A ‘Teachers’ Handbook on Re- 
porting to Parents” was devised to aid 
teachers in making better reports. 
Parents and teachers on the commit- 
tee agreed to go to PTA’s, and to PTA 
Study Groups in order to interpret the 
card to the people. 


Results of a Survey 


Near the close of the 1953 school 
year, it was decided that a county sur- 
vey should be made in order to find 
out whether the report was meeting the 
needs of those using it. A simple ques- 
tionnaire was sent home with each of 
the approximately 4,100 children in 
the county. The questionnaire asked 
parents whether they liked or disliked 
the present method of reporting, and 
asked for suggestions for improving the 
reports. 

Of the 2,979 replies received, 1,619 
or 54 per cent favored the present 
method of reporting. A total of 1,360 
or 46 per cent opposed the present 
method of reporting. 

When the returns were classified ac- 
cording to grade levels, the percentage 
favoring the new method was as fol- 
lows: 


Grade 1.73% Grade 5.48% 
Grade 2.60% Grade 6.46% 
Grade 3.66% Grade 736% 
Grade 4.55% Grade 8.33% 


(The above percentages do not include 
grade combinations as grades | and 2, 
or 3 and 4, etc.) 


Since the greater percentage of the 
parents of primary children expressed 
satisfaction with the new type of re- 
porting, little change was made in the 
1953-54 card for the primary grades. 
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The committee for the 1953-54 card, 
again made up olf parents, principals 
and teachers, studied the suggestions 
given on the questionnaire returns. 
Several of the suggestions seemed to 
say, aS one parent put it, “I’d like to 
know, in a nutshell, what my child is 
doing in school.” An effort was made 
by the committee to meet this need, 
and still retain the basic philosophy of 
evaluating the child on the basis of his 
ability. 


What Has Been Learned? 


At the time of this writing, it is 
difficult to predict the success of the 
1953-54 card. However, it is reported 
that parents are saying they understand 
this card better than previous ones. 

What has been accomplished through 
this report card project? 

1. One thing has been learned, and 
learned well. The perfect report card 
is yet to be found. At present, class 
enrollments are much too large to do a 
really effective job of reporting on 
every child in a class. 

2. Parents, teachers and _ principals 
have worked cooperatively on a com- 


mon problem. Improved understand- 
ing of mutual problems has come 
about through open, friendly discus- 
sions. 

3. Teachers are growing in their use 
of the individualized report. They are 
becoming increasingly aware of each 
child and his individual needs. 

4. Teachers’ comments on_ reports 
indicate that they are going beyond 
mere judgment-passing in the evalua- 
tion of the progress of their pupils and 
are going toward an analysis of chil- 
dren’s difficulties with suggestions fon 
improvement. 

5. A closer bond is gradually devel- 
oping between parents and _ teachers 
through an exchange of comments on 
reports, and through conferences held 
to supplement the reports. As one 
parent said on the questionnaire reply, 
“I like the personal contact between 
parent and teacher.” 

Much is yet to be done by way ol 
improving reporting practices. Many 
administrators, parents and teachers in 
Vanderburgh County, Indiana, feel, 
however, that they are going in the 
right direction. 





ASCD Publications Win New Acclaim! 


Two books sponsored by ASCD have recently been listed as “Outstanding Educational Books of 


1953.” 


Forces AFFECTING AMERICAN 


The volumes chosen for this honor are: 


EDUCATION, 


1953 ASCD Yearbook 


Prepared by the 1953 ASCD Yearbook Committee, and edited by William 
Van Til. Available from ASCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


D.C. 


THE MopERN COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


Prepared by ASCD’s Committee on the Community School, and edited by 
Edward G. Olsen. Available from Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 West 32nd 


Street, New York 1, New York. 


Titles for this honor listing are selected annually by members of the Education Committee of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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~ Developing Group Unity in ¢ in a aF hird Cale 


LAURA M. MIXNER 


How can pupils and teacher work effectively together in creating a 


feeling of group unity within their classroom? 


the efforts of a third grade in developing 


respect and helpfulness. 


HE first month of school is often a 

period of adjustment in every 
classroom. The children are trying to 
gain a place for themselves in a new 
situation, for they are meeting many 
new personalities for the first time. ‘The 
teacher is becoming acquainted with 
a new group of children. This may 
cause feelings of insecurity on the part 
of some of the children until they can 
make some sort of adjustment to each 
other and to the new situation. The 
kind of adjustment they make and the 
feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
gained may set the tone for the year. 








Laura M. Mixner is an elementary super- 
visor, Rural Supervisory Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Miss Mixner was formerly a third 
grade teacher in Manhasset, New York. 
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This article describes 


an atmosphere of mutual 


It is important that we do some serious 
thinking and planning in regard to 
this area of adjustment. 

In our school, the program is so 
organized that each teacher has the 
same class for two years, thus giving 
and teacher the benefit 
of close Most of the 
twenty-six children in our third grade 
group were unknown to one another, 
for the second grades in the school 
had been redivided into four different 
groups at the end of the past school 
year. 

The children now had many adjust- 
ments to make. They must become 
acquainted with a new teacher; they 
must also get to know one another. 
Sometimes their efforts to find a place 
for themselves in the new situation 


were helpful to themselves and to the 


the children 
association. 
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group; at other times, they were not. 
Each individual seemed to be strug- 
gling for recognition by the other 
members of the group. Moreover, 
there seemed to be little sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the welfare of oth- 
ers in the room. This attitude was of 
great concern to the teacher and 
prompted formulation of the follow- 
ing hypothesis: The third grade pupils 
will develop a spirit of unity as they 
plan and work together, evaluating 
their progress as they go along. 


Group Relations 


The first discussions in our third 
grade centered upon our problems in 
getting along together as a group. It 
was brought out that we tended to 
argue too much about almost every- 
thing and wanted to have our own 
way, regardless of the welfare of oth- 
ers. In discussing possible improve- 
ments, the children seemed only to 
suggest meaningless phrases and sen- 
tences designed to please the accepted 
adult standards of proper behavior for 
children. Their suggestions seemed in 
almost all cases to stress the negative 
aspect, such as, “Don’t fight with each 
other,” “Keep our hands to ourselves,” 
“Don’t be bossy.” 

It was very difficult to get through 
these generalities and into their real 
thinking. The children suggested that 
they could stop arguing with each 
other, or that they could stop being 
bossy. There was, however, no appre- 
ciable difference in their general atti- 
tude toward each other, nor did they 
try to live up to any of their own 
suggestions. It became evident that 
they did not consider these things to be 
real problems. 
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We wanted to see just how the chil- 
dren felt about their group experiences 
thus far, so that we could know where 
to begin next time. After explaining 
the purpose and use of the “Post- 
Meeting Reaction,” we decided to try 
such a technique of evaluation. The 
following are the results of the first 
reactions noted, after we discussed our 
problems in getting along together: 


How do you think your group 
worked together today? 


Comments of those who liked their 
discussions very much: 

“I think that our group did well for 
the first time because we did not in- 
terrupt.” 

“I think our group did fairly good 
today because our group put our heads 
together and thought very good and 
this is what I think.” 

“It wasn’t so good at the beginning, 
but it was nice at the end because not 
anybody talked when others were talk- 
ing.” 

“It was good for the first time.” 

“I think it was good.” 

“Good. I think they acted pretty 
good.” 

Comments of those who thought the 
discussion was so-so: 

“I think fair because everyone went 
to their chair.” 

“I think it was fair because everyone 
was laughing.” 

“IT think it was O.K. because they 
were good.” 

“I think it was fair because every- 
one improved and because they an- 
swered well.” 


Comments of those who disliked 
their group discussions very much: 
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“I think it was very poor because 
they were being silly.” 

“I do not think our group worked 
very well today because everyone 
talked at once.” 

“I do not think it was good because 
everyone was laughing.” 

“Poor. Well, some people were 
silly.” 

“I think it did not turn out good 
because another boy and I were talk- 


ing.” 

It was easy to see that their feelings 
were mixed ones. Their suggestions 
for improvement showed that the chil- 
dren were beginning to sense individ- 
ual and group responsibilities, but 
there was an indication that they 
needed help in pursuing it further. 
However, it was a beginning. The 
problem of working together effectively 
began to have meaning for them. 


Role of Leadership 


Our next discussions centered upon 
the role of leadership, for the children 
needed help in this area if they were 
to function effectively in their small 
group or committee work. The chil- 
dren had various ideas of the role of 
the leader in a given situation. They 
said he was a “boss,” he was “a sort 
of king,” “one who has charge of 
people.” They said that his duties con- 
sisted of “telling people what to do,” 
“bossing them,” “he has the power to 
make people do what he says,” “he can 
punish them when they don’t do what 
he says.” 

In their own experiences this seemed 
to be their concept of the leadership 
function—to have charge of a group 
and to tell them what to do. The things 
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a leader tells his group to do were 
very vague in their minds and were 
always stated in general terms, bearing 
no relation to their own lives. 

In discussing the role of the leader 
in more definite terms, we related it to 
their own specific situation. Out of 
these discussions came definite sug- 
gestions for the leader in our small 
group and committee work, such as 
seeing that the suggestions of everyone 
in the group are considered and not 
just those of the popular people, help- 
ing in the organization of the group 
problem, being careful not to “boss the 
kids around” and “make them do what 
he says.” He shouldn’t “get mad” if 
the group doesn’t want to follow his 
suggestions. 

Group membership and individual 
responsibility in group situations were 
discussed to some extent at this time. 
Their “Post-Meeting Reactions” at this 
time showed that their suggestions 
were still stated in general, rather 
meaningless terms, although they had 
gotten away somewhat from their nega- 
tive outlook and were talking about 
actual situations which had arisen in 
their groups. 

By analyzing together their ‘“Post- 
Meeting Reactions,” we began to note 
a change in attitude emerging in the 
group. They were beginning to ac- 
quire a better understanding of what 
it means to work together effectively. 
This was evidenced by the type of 
comments now appearing on_ the 
PMR’s. Their suggestions were more 
constructive, involving group and indi- 
responsibilities: “Do more 
thinking.” “Try to start thinking 
about the problem.” “I think we can 
better.” ‘Next time we will 


vidual 


agree 
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know what to do so we will do better.” 
“By thinking more.” “Not to argue so 
“By concentrating.” “We 
could improve by not talking so loud.” 

These 


’ 


much.” 
comments seem to indicate 
that some group members were having 
difficulty in accepting their responsi- 
bilities for working cooperatively. It 
is notable that concrete suggestions for 
improvement were being offered in 
specific terms, such as, “not to argue 
so much,” and “by concentrating.” 
As the children worked together in 
group situations, they ran up against 
difficulties which they could not solve 
alone. As this happened, the particular 
group involved brought its problem 
before the class for help. An illustra- 
tion of this centered around one group 
having a great deal of trouble in get- 
ting its members to pay attention to 
each other during its discussions. The 
leader that the 
would not cooperate with him. How 
could he get them to cooperate? One 
member suggested that the 
might be bored with the problem 
under discussion. Another child asked 
the leader what he should do when a 
group listen to him. The 
leader said he would tell the group to 
pay attention. The teacher suggested 
that we could all understand the situa- 
tion better if we could see the group 
in action. The role-playing which fol- 


said group members 


group 


wouldn’t 


lowed showed us that the leader was 
attempting to act as a boss, and this 
was resented by the group, leading to 
their general attitude of boredom and 
lack of attention. The resulting dis- 
cussion brought out the fact that the 
leader should consult with the members 
of the group before making group de- 
cisions. Those who had been loafing 
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agreed to listen to their group discus- 
sions and take part in them. The group 
then if the 
improved. It did improve somewhat, 
but the leader had a difficult time. He 
always felt that he knew more than the 
other children, and he showed them 


could see situation was 


that he felt this way. 
When Problems Appear 


At this point a problem began to 
emerge which was of great concern to 
all—that of One 
child talked so much and so long that 
it was difficult to make any progress 
in our discussions. Not only that, but 


an obsessive talker. 


he outtalked anyone who tried to get 
in and help the situation. The chil- 
dren tried to solve the problem with- 
out hurting his feelings, by saying, “It 
is hard for those with soft voices to 
get in and say what they want to 
because some with loud voices talk all 
the time.” This was not effective at 
all, so one of the boys commented, “I 
don’t want to be unkind, but I think 
Billy is talking too much. Others can’t 
get the Billy re- 
marked that he was doing this because 
In despera- 


into discussion.” 
he had “more upstairs.” 
tion one child burst out with, “Yes, 
but it is boring to listen to.” 

In the discussion following this re- 
mark, we brought the whole problem 
into the open and talked about it. We 
broke up into small buzz groups to 
discuss ways of improving the situa- 
tion, with Billy participating in one 
of the group discussions. One buzz 
group suggested that someone might 
sit next to Billy and tap him lightly 
on the arm when he talked too often, 
since he probably didn’t realize that 
he was doing it. Billy agreed to this, 
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provided they wouldn't tap too hard 
or too often. Another group said that 
it had noticed some helptul sugges- 
tions being made during our discus- 
sions, but that 
dropped without anything 
Some of these suggestions 
One girl 


many of these were 
being done 
about them. 
might have helped Billy. 
thought that someone should come to 
the group with paper and pencil and 
write down all of the suggestions of- 
fered in each discussion and _ note 
whether or not these were acted upon. 
This suggestion was accepted by group 
consensus. Billy’s buzz group had no 
suggestion to offer, for its members 
had found little opportunity to talk 
together about anything. 

In later meetings and discussions, 
we tried out some of the suggestions 
which had been made in this first ses- 
sion. Billy soon did not need anyone 
to tap him on the arm, for he became 
aware of his problem and_ sincerely 
We tried 
keeping a record of ideas and sugges- 


tried to overcome it. also 
tions. This kept the leader aware of 
suggestions made during discussions. 

In order to show Billy graphically 
how much he was obstructing group 
discussion, a diagram was made on the 
board, showing the spread of partici- 
pation at particular times. Billy said, 
“I did talk a lot, didn’t I? But 
I have so many ideas and that’s the 
reason I talk all the time.” 


then 


I mentioned the fact that I, too, had 
talked a good deal, but that I was 
going to try to do better about this. 
Billy immediately said, “Yes, and | 
will, too.”” This seemed to indicate that 
he saw how he had monopolized the 
discussion and had simply needed a 
face-saving device to admit this. 
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As the year progressed, it was sig- 
nificant that 
on the “Post-Meeting Reactions” were 


the children’s comments 


more concerned with the amount of 
satisfaction gained by progress in solv- 
ing a problem. Fewer suggestions for 
future The 


iast “PMR” taken during the year sug- 


discussions were offered. 


gests that there has been considerable 
growth in group maturity since the 
beginning of the year. 


How do you think the group worked 
together today? 


Comments of those who liked the 
discussion very much: 

“Every boy and girl helped out. 
Some people talked a little more than 
others, but that was O.K.”’ 

“I thought it was excellent because 
we all chipped in 2¢ and made 54¢ in 
words. We made good progress. We 
all worked together.” 

“I liked the discussion. Everyone had 
interesting things to talk about.” 

“We really got somewhere.” 

“I thought it was good because the 
group worked well together.” 

“I thought the discussion was very 
good because we all tried to solve the 
problem.” 

“At all other meetings we did not 
solve anything. At this meeting we 
did.” 

Comments of those who thought the 
meeting was a pretty good one: 

“We made more suggestions.” 

“We talked and 
sometimes.” 


some we didn’t 


“Good because we got somewhere. 
We were working harder.” 

“T think that it was a good discus- 
sion.” 
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Comments of those who thought the 
discussion was fair or so-so: 
“Fair, though it got somewhere.” 
“I think that they got along pretty 
well and did not interrupt too much.” 


Do you have any suggestions for 


future discussions? 


Comments of those who liked the 
discussion very much: 

“Talk sensibly.” 

“We should not be silly, so we can 
get more things done.” 

“We learn by doing, so we should 
keep it up more. A lot of us talk too 
much.” 


Comments of those who thought the 
discussion was a pretty good one: 

“Not to talk so much.” ‘We could 
be a little quieter.” 

“Not for certain people to call out.” 

“I think people should not squirm 
and wiggle and butt in.” 

“We could learn to talk one at a 


time and not all talk at once.” 


Comment of one who thought that 
he felt so-so about the discussion: 

“We could learn to let the people 
with the low voices talk first.” 

There were many indications that 
the children were gaining in ability to 
work together as a group. Results of 
their PMR’s showed that there was 
now less emphasis on the punitive type 
of suggestion for improving a situation 
and more on working together to 
achieve some common goal. Proper 
behavior was no longer the central 
theme. Working together as a group 
began to emerge as a point of focus. 
We began to hear such comments as, 
“If the group members won’t cooper- 
ate, we can’t get anywhere,” or “That 
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won't solve the problem,” or “That 
won't help them.” There were also 
such comments as, “Everyone was help- 
ing,” “Things kept going,” “We 
worked hard and thought,” indicating 
a high degree of satisfaction with the 
group progress at that particular time. 

As the year progressed, the children 
became quite fond of each other. In- 
dividuals who went on trips sent back 
postcards or letters for others in the 
group. Often they sent back candy or 
fruit. The children were constantly 
planning things to do together, both 
in school and at home. If things went 
wrong in the classroom, they frequently 
said, “Don’t you think we need to talk 
together about this?” or “I have a 
problem to bring before the group.” 
That they were developing a feeling of 
unity was very evident. Each day pro- 
duced its own illustrations of growth. 

By analyzing their group processes, 
the children were developing an aware- 
ness of each other’s point of view, a 
valuable asset to anyone. Most of all, 
there was a change in their awareness 
of each other as individuals with opin- 
ions and ideas of their own. They be- 
gan to realize that each person cannot 
always have his own way, with no re- 
gard for the others involved. They saw 
that each individual is a person in his 
own right, with feelings to be con- 
sidered. By experience, they found out 
that more can be accomplished by 
working together effectively as a group 
than by scattered and unrelated indi- 
vidual effort. 

This is an on-going process, since 
this same group is together a second 
year. It is very exciting to observe the 
growth and development of these chil- 
dren. 
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What Can We Do 
About Spelling? A Progress Report 


R. B. ZIMMERMAN 


When a faculty’s attention is turned to a particular area of need, 


positive results may well be expected. One school staff, for example, 





is trying to improve instruction in spelling. 


PRINGFIELD teachers are con- 

cerned about the spelling efficiency 
of their pupils. Why is there such poor 
carry-over of spelling instruction? Why 
do pupils, in writing situations, pay so 
little attention to spelling? What can 
we do about it? These are some of the 
questions Springfield teachers have 
asked when approached by represen- 
tatives of a committee earnestly trying 
to identify problems that need atten- 
tion in our program of instruction. 
This concern about spelling achieve- 
ment is reinforced by the results of 
standardized tests which have been 
given over a period of years. The Lan- 
guage Arts Curriculum Committee, 
which is one of six voluntary general 
curriculum committees, decided to see 
what could be done about the prob- 
lem. 

What factors have brought about 
the inadequacy in our spelling in- 
struction? Some of the following were 
mentioned as possible contributing 
causes: (a) poor and inadequate for- 
mal spelling program, (b) the routin- 
ized use of a formal spelling program, 
(c) insufficient time for teaching spell- 





R. B. Zimmerman is director of elementary 
education, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
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ing, (d) not enough attention to spell- 
ing in everyday writing situations, and 
(e) words taught are of no immediate 
use to pupils. 

In attacking the spelling problem 
the committee determined to try a 
number of approaches. In one case, 
four different formal spelling programs 
were selected for study and comparison, 
in grades two through eight in ten 
different schools. Through represen- 
tatives in each major school all teach- 
ers participated in the selection of the 
programs for study. A rating sheet 
prepared by the committee was used 
by each teacher as a guide for evalua- 
tion. 

A second plan was based on the be- 
lief that the program for spelling at 
the seventh and eighth grade levels 
should be a “capping” program rather 
than simply a continuation of the ele- 
mentary program, except for more dif- 
ficult words. A number of seventh 
and eighth grade teachers are using a 
published program which applies prob- 
lem solving methods or the thought 
approach to spelling. The word list 
in the text consists of the most com- 
monly misspelled words. 

The third plan involves twenty-two 
teachers, grades two through seven, 
who do not use a formal program, but 
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are exploring different approaches to 
the teaching of spelling. This pre- 
liminary report is directed primarily to 
this particular phase of the study pro- 
gram. For the most part these teach- 
ers were invited to participate in the 
study in order to secure representation 
from various schools and grade levels. 
The teachers were assured they would 
be given some assistance in the form 
of suggestions and materials, and that 
they would have an_ opportunity 
through meetings to share their prob- 
lems and experiences. 


Materials and Resources 


In planning this project the com- 
mittee was faced with many problems. 
Among these were the following: 


1. Where can we get the kind ol 
help needed in setting up a study pro- 
gram that will really help us answer 
some of our questions? 

2. What materials and helps will the 
teachers who are going to carry on the 
study, need and want? 

3. How can we help teachers try out 
specific hypotheses as to things which 
will improve spelling achievement? 

!. How can changes that may occur 
as a result of different methods be 
evaluated? 


Consultant help was secured. Serv- 
ices of the principal and the fourth 
grade teacher of the Laboratory School 
of Illinois State Normal University 
were engaged. In subsequent mectings 
various approaches and procedures that 
teachers might use in teaching spelling 
without a text were considered. Two 
suggestive outlines were prepared, one 
for the primary level and the other 
for grades four and above. These out- 
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lines contained suggestions for improv- 
ing spelling. It was upon these sug- 
gestions that the proposed plans were 
based. 

Plans called for the giving of stand- 
ardized spelling tests in the latter part 
of September to all elementary pupils 
erades three through eight. Additional 
tests were given about midyear and 
a final test will be given at the close 
of the school year. These data should 
prove helpful not only as a measure 
for the special study program but also 
in evaluating the other spelling mate- 
rials that are being tried out. 

Early in September a meeting of all 
the participants was held. At this time 
the suggested plans outlined by the 
consultants were distributed and dis- 
cussed. Various possible hypotheses as 
to what steps might improve spelling 
efficiency were explored. Each teacher 
agreed to do the following: 


1. “Formulate in writing the hy- 
potheses for improving spelling upon 
which you plan to base and carry out 
your program. 

2. “Describe the general procedure, 
or the instructional plan for carrying 
out your program in keeping with the 
hypotheses you have formulated. 

3. “Propose suggestions for evaluat 
ing and testing the hypotheses. 

1. “Suggest the types of records and 
procedures needed for collecting such 
data.” 


Teachers Report 


At a subsequent meeting each teache1 
reported on the above items. In order 
to help each teacher to design his 
investigation more clearly, a summary 


was made of all the hypotheses sug- 
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gested. While more than twenty-five 
projects were suggested the most fre- 
quently mentioned ones towards which 
the teachers are directing their efforts 
are the following: 


|. The teaching of meaningful and 
useful words. 

2. The teaching of basic word lists 
such as the Dolch Basic Sight vocabu- 
lary and the Dale Check List for Gray- 
Leary. 

3. Emphasizing the phonetic analysis 
of words and analyzing and studying 
word structure. 

4. Creating the desire to learn to 
spell correctly. 

5. Teaching words that are timely, 
seasonal, and words that are peculiar 
to subjects or units of work. 
words in 


6. Stressing learning of 


sentences rather than as isolated words. 
7. Emphasizing correct spelling in 
all writing. 


Each teacher, then, has selected a 
distinct problem upon which his pro- 
gram is based. He has also worked out 
specific ways of attacking the problems 
day-by-day. 

The most difficult problem is that 
of evaluating the effectiveness of the 
various approaches and methods that 
are being used. Teachers have been 
encouraged to try out any ideas they 
might have for evaluating results. In 
an attempt to measure changes in spell- 
ing consciousness and functional spell- 
ing some teachers have asked children 
to write stories on a topic like “What 
I Did After School Yesterday.” Records 
are kept as the story is written of 





words the children ask to have spelled 
or words that they look up in the dic- 
tionary. The percentage of misspelled 
words for each paper is determined. 
This kind of test is given periodically 
to determine whether spelling con- 
sciousness and functional spelling im- 
prove. All teachers are also analyzing 
sets of papers done in various subject- 
matter fields noting the percentage of 
misspelled words. Later in the year 
teachers will compare similar sets of 
papers. 

In almost every case each teacher 
has secured the cooperation of another 
teacher in his building at the same 
gerade level who is using the usual 
formal program. ‘These cooperating 
teachers are giving similar tests. In 
this way some comparison can be made 
between results in a more formal pro- 
gram and those in a program designed 
by the teacher to meet the needs of 
the child from day to day. 

Since this is being written in Jan- 
uary, it is much too early to make any 
assertions as to the real value of the 
study. Sincere attempts are being made 
to keep the entire staff informed about 
what is taking place. Teachers who 
are participating seem interested and 
enthusiastic. One experienced teacher 
said, “I have never had the interest 
and enthusiasm for spelling that my 
group shows this year. I believe our 
plans are really working.” About the 
only thing of which we are certain at 
the moment is that the children of the 
teachers who are participating in this 
particular phase of the study are ex- 
tremely happy and enthusiastic as far 
as spelling is concerned. 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT THAT BUILDS 
TOWARD READING READINESS 


el Cid > JUMBO-BLOX 


THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 


THAT INTERLOCK! 








BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 








HOW? JUST SEE . . . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn’t be without them! 












STURDY construction—they’'ll stand up under years 
of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 
chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units... 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four 
3-ft. boards. . . builds things sketched, countless 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SET THAT 
FITS YOUR GROUP’S NEEDS, WRITE TO.... 


others—only $30. 


P.O. BOX 414 





R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 





Detroit 31, Mich. 























The Importance of People 
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Continuous Relationships 


“Tonight I am alone 

Beneath a whispering tree 
The friendship of the woods 
Is calling out tome...” 


WHY IS IT that human beings so 
need their time beneath a friendly 
tree? Why do Barbara and Cheryl take 
off their shoes to feel the first green 
grass of spring? Why can’t Danny and 
Jerry accept their teacher’s explanation 
that the wet clay makes the hill too 
slippery to climb, instead of trying 
over and over again to find some way 
to get to the top? Why did the grown- 
ups mercilessly cut down trees, and 
then, finding that their land was 
ruined, try to find some better way to 
get nature’s cooperation? Why do we 
hold in abeyance our evaluation of 
foods grown in artificial soils, until we 
have measured their vitamins and 
other health-giving potential against 
foods grown in soil and fertilizer from 
living matter? 

The answers to these questions are 
not found in words about poetic re- 
treats from reality—vacations far from 
the abode of man. They are found 
deep in human nature itself. 

For all human beings need continu- 
ous relationships. We need to be at- 
tached in positive ways to people and 
ideas and things in our environment. 

We might say it is the human scheme 
of things that Danny and Jerry stay at 
the job of investigating their earth. As 
human beings they have to find out 
about their environment — have to 
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know what they can expect by way of 
interaction—have to make positive re- 
lationships which give them the feeling 
of being attached. They try each other 
out in this same way, pushing and 
wrestling and teasing to see what work- 
ing things out together involves. For 
work things out together they must. 
Born with a need for what environ- 
ment has to offer, their security comes 
only when they can count on knowing 
how to get what they need. 

With summer just around the corner 
we can join our children who seem 
never to tire of the job of finding out 
about their earth. There is a restful- 
ness and wisdom about the attachments 
children make. A restfulness that comes 
from lying flat and touching and roll- 
ing and climbing and claiming the 
earth as theirs. A wisdom that comes 
from jumping off a lot of little things 
before jumping off big things; from 
finding that a kick won’t move a rock; 
from damming up a rain-made stream 
in just the right way so it will change 
its course without losing its character 
as a stream and without flooding the 
environs. 


A Matter of Interaction 


To discover that living is a matter 
of interaction, that continuous rela- 
tionships are two-way affairs, is to dis- 
cover the secret of mature democratic 
living. Many opportunities for discov- 
ering this secret lie in relationships 
with our earth, where respect for in- 
dividuality depends not on verbal per- 
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All Pupils Write 
So Much Better! 


when taught this new easy way 


You will be complimented and delighted to see how the 
average quality of your pupils’ handwriting is raised through- y 


out all grades when you use — 


CORRELATION in 
HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Holds the child’s interest from the first 
grade, starting with simple printing up 
to finished cursive writing in the eighth 
grade. Helps develop good students— 
good citizens—as well as good writers. 


Provides for individual differences in pupils—including 
the left handed child. 











The entire program is surprisingly economical includ- 
ing two teaching aids that are truly professional. 


Write for Free Folder on “Correlation in Handwriting” 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 612 N. Park St., Dept. EL, Columbus 8, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 


suasion, but on reality where mutually 
beneficial transactions are the only 
ones that can be counted on over a 
period of time. 

Our adult failures and successes, our 
eroded lands and our nature-like sub- 
stitutes, are teaching us that it is wiser 
to live with our earth than on it. We 
are beginning to extend the wisdom 
of living with to include people. In 
our age of moving from country to 
city, of window-sill gardens and disap- 
pearing vacant lots, let us not forget 
the history of our acquiring what be- 
ginning wisdom we now possess. A 
history of first attaching ourselves to 
the good old earth through depending 
on it, then trying to achieve inde- 
pendence from it, gradually learning 


the meaning of continuity through in- 
terdependent relationships with it. A 
history of being close enough to the 
earth to learn through relationships 
with it. 

Summer can be the time to walk in 
the rain, to lie in the sun, to hike and 
garden and swim. As we bask in the 
warmth of pleasant relationships, let 
us bask in the warmth of the knowl- 
edge we are gaining—a knowledge that 
says that knowing how to get what 
we need means living with — that 
living with is living freely another 
way for realizing the importance of 
people. 

—PEGGY BROGAN, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 East 
84th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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Curriculum Research 

















Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 








Looking Ahead in Curriculum Research 


THE assessment of the curriculum 
field following World War II focused 
attention upon a need for renewed em- 
phasis on research. ‘The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment has pioneered in this endeavor. 
The development of such concepts as 
“action” research and “cooperative” 
curriculum research represents a logi- 
cal development of the association’s in- 
terest in school improvement. 

During the 1953-54 school year cur- 
riculum research has played a promi- 
nent role in the association’s program. 
This role has been greatly facilitated 
by the variety of ASCD research en- 
terprises of the past. The research 
program has been an effort to portray 
for members of our association the 
need for curriculum research. It has 
also attempted to stimulate and assist 
many groups through a “research ap- 
proach” to develop a solution to their 
current curriculum problems. The de- 
velopment of this “research sensitivity” 
seems most appropriate in an era ol 
confusion and concern for public edu- 
cation. 

The activities of the Research Co- 
ordinator have been varied. In general, 
an attempt has been made to work 
through existing ASCD groups. In 
most cases, visits have been made in 
direct response to a request from the 
field. An analysis of field activities 
suggests several types of activities. 
Among these are work with state ASCD 
curriculum research committees, work 
with general ASCD groups through 
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mectings or planning sessions, work 
with individual school units or sys- 
tems on a specific research activity, 
work with a regional research activity 
(Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools’ Committee on Re- 
search and School Service), and work 
with national, regional, state and local 
conferences. 

The above features of existing co- 
operative curriculum research observed 
this year have, for some, a negative 
note. On the other hand, such fea- 
tures are important in diagnosing our 
status and in planning next steps. This 
“status analysis” also suggests several 
key problems which educational lead- 
ers might well recognize. ‘The assump- 
tion is made that future operations in 
cooperative curriculum research de- 
pend upon our creativity and dili- 
gence in working with problems such 
as the following: 

A. How can groups be helped in 
the process of problem identification? 

B. How can groups be aided in 
creating and developing uniqueness in 
design for those studies which foster 
a creative approach to teaching? 

C. How can groups be helped to sur- 
vey existing research findings and view 
them prudently? 

D. How can teachers find time for 
participation in curriculum research? 

E. How can principals become in- 
volved in coordinating and assisting 
teachers with curriculum research ac- 
tivities? 

F. How can teachers and groups be 
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encouraged to share, to write, to de- 
scribe, to demonstrate their findings, 
thus giving them greater incentive to 
summarize and make available the re- 
sults of their research efforts? 


Leadership Training 


The above problems actually are 
problems of leadership training. These 
problems are not being ignored. Sig- 
nificant strides are under way in sev- 
eral places. Kentucky ASCD is plan- 
ning a summer workshop which will 
be focused on leadership training for 
cooperative curriculum research. The 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute is ac- 
tively working on this phase of the 
problem. Groups in Iowa are explor- 
ing the respective roles of various lead- 
ership groups in curriculum research. 
Florida is investigating ways by which 
state councils on elementary and sec- 
ondary education might stimulate re- 
search. Texas ASCD is planning a 
state conference on curriculum re- 
search. Many states have active state 
ASCD curriculum research committees. 
Michigan is preparing a handbook on 
curriculum research. New York City 
has already prepared a similar publi- 
cation. Saint Louis has organized a 
Metropolitan Curriculum Research 
Council now actively working on im- 
portant problems. Many states are sur- 
veying curriculum research activities 
under way. A number of states are 
now considering the problem of get- 
ting an active plan under way and ap- 
propriate ways of getting started. Such 
developments seem to be sound ones. 
They suggest significant progress in a 
relatively short period of time. 

Observations in the field suggest the 
existence of a wide variety of levels of 
curriculum research. As the year has 
progressed there has emerged a grow- 
ing realization that the association has 
had a marked influence upon activities 
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in the curriculum field. One finds a 
growing acceptance of a research ap- 
proach; one finds an increased number 
of people desiring involvement in re- 
search activities. There is not the 
marked apathy toward curriculum re- 
search which many may formerly have 
exhibited. This increasing atmosphere 
of acceptance toward an exploratory, 
investigative, research approach to cur- 
riculum improvement seems to repre- 
sent a most favorable trend. 
Specifically, how would one charac- 
terize curriculum research now under 
way? The following features seem typi- 
cal of gross findings over the country: 


A. The greatest amount of curricu- 
lum research tends to fall in the area 
of elementary education. There seems 
to be relatively little under way at the 
secondary level. 

B. The studies now under way 
(1953-54) are largely studies in the 
fundamental subject areas, reading, 
arithmetic, spelling. 

C. There are many studies of a gen- 
eral nature under way. Those occur- 
ring most frequently have to do with 
reporting pupil progress. 

D. In many cases studies do not in- 
volve total school staffs; rather, they 
affect small teams or groups within a 
school or school system. 

E. The research studies do tend to 
originate from expressed concerns of 
teachers. 

F. The studies are frequently not 
sharply designed—placing emphasis on 
clarification of kinds of data needed 
and on the development of procedures 
for collecting data. 

G. Resource people are not always 
identified and involved. 


A survey of cooperative curriculum 
research now under way over the coun- 
try is now in progress. The national 
office hopes to make this available in 
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the late spring. This survey will facili- 
tate cooperative activity in that indi- 
viduals, places and projects will be 
identified. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development has made 
provision in its total program for 
stimulating and assisting with curricu- 
lum research. Efforts have been made 
to secure foundation support to extend 
this work. These efforts have not been 
successful. 

The research challenge continues to 
be a persistent one. As public educa- 
tion faces the problems of the next 
few years, the research challenge be- 
comes increasingly important. Perhaps 
our future role as an association is still 
one of pioneering, assisting, projecting, 
pushing ahead. This dream is a realis- 
tic one when we recognize the potential 
leadership teams now present in each 
geographical area of the country. Such 
teams can be formed and can function 
with minimum expense. These teams 
might take the form of a state research 
committee, a city curriculum commit- 
tee, representatives from several insti- 
tutions in an area or Clusters of re- 
search board members in a given re- 
gion or area. 

In its concern for fostering coopera- 
tive curriculum research, the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development must not retreat. The 
spirit of cooperative inquiry can be 
accelerated in each region and in each 
state as our members are assisted in 
applying a research approach to edu- 





Announcing . 
PROJ CTION TECHNIQUES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM: 

The 5 ses of Line Drawings in the Orientation 

ighth Grades — By Sarah Atherton 

A Ba treating a method of principal-directed 
guidance for the insecure adolescent, and suggest- 
ing the curriculum potentials of such mental hy- 
giene activities for the public school. 

The Analyses of Line Drawings is applicable to a 
situation where the counsellor is limited to censored 
class sessions of group therapy, non- -directive coun- 
selling, and confidential pn aay of anxiety 
shown in work of individual pupils 
28 illustrations 


$2.00 per copy 59 pages 


Order from: 
PROJECTION Technnese 
16 East l0th Street New York City 











cational improvement. Groups are ac- 
tive in their efforts to improve school 
buildings, transportation, administra- 
tion, public relations, in-service pro- 
grams, educational materials and nu- 
merous other related areas. Vigorous 
leadership will be needed, however, if 
our approaches to curriculum develop- 
ment are to be in keeping with research 
findings and consistent with estab- 
lished elements of educational philoso- 
phy. 

The challenge of the future for edu- 
cational leaders has important impli- 
cations for curriculum research. Tech- 
niques, instruments, leadership, proce- 
dures which are sound and creative 
must emerge. These developments 
must look to the future rather than 
merely seek support for the status quo. 
Curriculum workers are now making, 
and must continue to make progress 
in use of such a research approach. 

—ROBERT S. FLEMING, coordinator of 
curriculum research, ASCD, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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Four New Harper Books 
of interest to 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 





FUNDAMENTALS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
by Fred C. Ayer 


Here, for the first time, is a practical guiding philosophy of supervision, based on 
a thorough analysis and synthesis of the major principles which have given rise 
to democratic, creative, and scientific supervison. Each guiding principle is 
developed in a full chapter, followed by a chapter which illustrates its use in 
the leading practices and techniques of supervision. 


523 pages $4.50 


COUNTY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
by Shirley Cooper and Charles O. Fitzwater 


This is the first full work to provide a detailed analysis and description of the 
structure, functions, and operating procedures of American county school admin- 
istration. The entire discussion stresses the principles and practices of democratic 
educational leadership. The book is largely based on actual field observations. 


603 pages $5.00 


RURAL EDUCATION: COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS 
by Burton W. Kreitlow 


In this much-needed text, the author analyzes the cultural, social, and economic 
backgrounds of the rural community, and considers the influences of such factors 
on programs of rural education. In addition to public school education, the 
educational influences of rural adult education, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, rural libraries, rural churches, farm organizations, and other rural-oriented 
educational agencies and organizations, are included. 


411 pages $4.00 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE TEACHER 
by William A. Yeager 


In this authoritative volume, the author discusses, for the first time, one of the 
most important—as well as one of the most difficult—phases of educational 
leadership: the administration of staff personnel. The major problems involved 
are discussed at length. An abundance of illuminating illustrative material is 


provided. 
577 pages $4.50 
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Curriculum Bulletins 











Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








Secondary School Pupils: Neglected or Nurtured? 


ARE the needs, interests and abilities 
of boys and girls in our secondary 
schools being provided for? Are these 
same pupils improving their skills, ap- 


preciations, knowledges and under- 
standings? 
Affirmative answers to the above 


should be forthcoming if the teaching 
guides for the secondary level are in- 
dicative of what really takes place in 
the classroom. 

Numerous examples of present-day 
action are available in every curricu- 
lum area. Some are listed below: 


& Rochester Board of Education. Sen- 
ior Problems. Experimental. Curricu- 
lum Department, Rochester, New 
York, 1953, 186 p. (mimeographed) 

This tentative guide has been con- 
structed with the needs and interests 
of high school seniors in mind. It gives 
information and practical applications 
of problems dealing with job orien- 
tation, college orientation, mathema- 
tics and economics. It is hoped that 
the production committee will con- 
sider printing each side of the page 
in the revised guide. 


San Diego City Schools. Guide for 
Teaching Basic Citizenship. Grade X. 
San Diego, California, 1953, 88 p. 
This required course is intended to 
meet the needs of young people for 
skills and knowledges that lead to more 
effective citizenship. Problems, resource 
material, and student activities have 
been organized in parallel columns to 
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develop the unit topics which include, 
“Participating in Community Life,” 
“The Challenge of Freedom” and 
‘“Man’s Search for Religion.” 


& Battle Creek Public Schools. Tenta- 
tive Guide in Community Living. 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 1953, 126 p. 
(mimeographed) 

Many valuable suggestions to aid in 
the teaching of ninth-grade Commun- 
ity Living are included in this tenta- 
tive guide. Functions of government 
from the family community _ level 
through the international community 
level are considered in the unit topics. 
Improvement of communication skills 
is stressed throughout the guide. Re- 
duction in the size of this guide by 
printing on each side of the page 
should be considered in the revision. 


Dallas Independent School System. 
Home and Family Life Education for 
Secondary Schools and Adults. Dallas, 
Texas, 1953, 108 p., $2.50. 

Includes experiences to assist in the 
development of understandings, skills 
and attitudes toward improved home 
and family living. Suggestions are 
made for the homemaking education 
program at the junior and senior high 
school levels as well as for adult groups. 


& Minnesota State Department of Ed- 
ucation. A Guide for Instruction in 
Mathematics. Curriculum Bulletin No. 
20, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 1953, 296 p. 


Again the teachers of this state have 
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prepared a guide to help make their 
teaching more effective and enjoyable 
—this time in the area of mathematics. 
The suggested content, practices and 
materials help to provide for the wide 
range of interests and abilities of the 
pupil at the secondary level. Increased 
emphasis is given to the organization 
of mathematical subject matter around 
units or central themes. 


New York State Education Depart- 
ment. The Road To Better Reading. 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
velopment, Albany, New York, 1953, 
112 p. 

Conference-clinics to advance the 
program for the readjustment of high 
school education resulted in this read- 
ing bulletin. Herein are valuable sug- 
gestions for the continued improve- 
ment in the basic skills of reading; 
helps for the organization and admin- 
istration of a 12 year developmental 
reading program; and an integrated 
summary of the reading groups of ten 
conference-clinics. 


B&San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict. Classroom Practices in the Teach- 
ing of English. 93 Grove St., San Fran- 
cisco 2, California, 1952, 94 p. 


Functional experience units based on 
interests and needs of students as in- 
dividuals and planned and carried on 
through cooperative efforts of teachers 
and students are cited. Stress is given 
to the mastery of the use of various 
skills of communication in functional 
situations. 


BlIowa State Department of Public 
Instruction. Alcohol and Society. A 
Study of Some Socio-Economic Impli- 
cations. Des Moines, Iowa, 1953, 84 p. 


This handbook presents information 
and suggestions to help local school 
systems develop programs for teaching 
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about the social and economic aspects 
of alcohol education. Many practical 
ideas for teachers may be gleaned from 
the illustrative teaching and resource 
units. 


& Texas Education Agency. Driver Ed- 
ucation. A Vital School Program for 
Texas Teen-Agers. Bulletin 531, Aus- 
tin, Texas, 1952, 98 p. 


Knowledges, skills and attitudes de- 
veloped in the units of Classroom 
Instruction and of Practice Driving 
should help prepare high school stu- 
dents to operate automobiles safely 
and to meet state requirements for 
obtaining their licenses. Many func- 
tional situations are set up for the 
student to gain experience in practice 
driving under supervision. 


California State Department of Ed 
ucation. Alcohol: The Study of a Cur- 
rent Problem. A Manual of Basic 
Information for Teachers by Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams. Sacramento, California, 
1953, 61 p. 


Source materials and basic inform- 
ation concerning alcohol education 
which teachers may use to develop in- 
structional units are contained in this 
manual. Attitudes and understandings 
directed toward the fostering of health- 
ful living should be a natural out- 
growth of such studies. 


California State Department of Ed- 
ucation. Narcotics: The Study of a 
Modern Problem. A Manual of Basic 
Information for Teachers by Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams. Sacramento, California, 
1952, 35. p. 

This manual contains scientific in- 
formation and suggestions for teaching 
about narcotics which teachers may use 
to develop instructional units at the 
desired grade level in the larger area 
of health education. 
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Rand MSNally’s 


RAND 


P. O. BOX 7600 . 





Cordier-Robert Histories 


HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER 
HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA 
HISTORY OF WORLD PEOPLES 
HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 


Four histories for the middle and upper elementary grades 
that tell the story of man’s progress, of cause and effect, and 
of life and living in the world yesterday and today. 


MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 80 + 





ILLINOIS 











> Board of Education of the City of 


New York. Helping the Physically Lim- 
ited Child. Curriculum Bulletin 1952- 
1953 Series, Number 7, New York City, 
New York, 1953, 211 p. 


This handbook should be a source 
of inspiration and information for 
teachers of classes of children with 
physical handicaps as well as for the 
regular classroom teacher who has such 
pupils. The special needs of these 
children are considered throughout the 
publication. The last five chapters 
stress information about specific kinds 
of physical limitations of children and 
suggest implications which may be use- 
ful to educators. 


South Dakota State Department of 
Education. Handbook in Business Ed- 
ucation for South Dakota. Bulletin 
No. 61, Pierre, South Dakota, 1953, 78p. 


This handbook briefly discusses the 
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over-all business education program 
and suggests objectives, teaching pro- 
cedures and general content for each of 
the subjects generally included in the 
business education curriculum. 

The omission of the table of contents 
was disconcerting in an otherwise well- 
organized publication. 


Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation. Guide To Secondary Education 
In Oregon. 1953-1955. Salem, Oregon, 
1953, 187 p. 


Issued as a supplement to subject- 
area handbooks, this guide lists state- 
adopted textbooks and _ instructional 
materials and states purposes and con- 
tent in each of the curriculum areas 
at the secondary school level. The char- 
acteristics and needs of youth as out- 
lined in the opening pages should be 
an excellent aid to those who work 
with youth. 
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Regional ASCD Summer Workshops 


ASCD Region III (District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia) 


is sponsoring a Summer Workshop, August 1-7, 1954, on the campus at the 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


e Director of the workshop will be J. Bernard Everett, Director of Instruction, 


Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 
e Attendance is open to all persons interested in curriculum development. 


ror 


Cost: It is estimated that the cost will be less than $35.00 per person. 


For reservations and for further information write to Miss Grace Scott, West 


Virginia University, Morgantown, West Viginia. 





ASCD Region V (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan) is sponsoring a Summe1 
Workshop, August 8-13, 1954, at St. Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek, Michigan—the 


educational and recreational center of the Michigan Education Association. 
e Theme of the meeting will be: “Leadership for Curriculum Improvement.” 


e Director of the workshop will be Gilbert S. Willey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Associate director will be James C. MacCampbell, Director 


of Elementary Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


e Cost: Registration fee—$12.50 for the week; lodgings, meals and linen— 


$6.50 per day. 


e Registration must be made in advance by sending the $12.50 registration fee 
with name and address to the workshop treasurer, Miss Pauline Holt, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, 43 Forest Avenue, Riverside, Illinois, not later than 


June 15, 1954. 
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Uniting Forces To Improve Education 


Column Editor: Rodney Tillman 
Contributors: Rodney Tillman ef al. 








Let’s Look at Our Critics 


THROUGHOUT the history of pub- 
lic education criticisms have been 
hurled at the public schools. While the 
danger of these criticisms can not be 
minimized, we must remember that the 
ereatest danger of these could be a 
termination of all criticism, which 
would allow educators and citizens to 
drift into a state of complacency. 

In recent years the public schools 
have received much irresponsible and 
unwarranted criticism from an increas- 
ing number of “professional agitators 
and shabby pamphleteers.” ‘This in- 
crease in criticism from such sources 
has caused many educators to lump 
all critics of public education into one 
category. Many critics do not fit into 
this one category and are offering crit- 
icisms of public schools which must be 
met — criticisms which must be an- 
swered because of the very nature of 
their source if not for other reasons. 

Controversies over recent books and 
articles have often ‘‘muddied the wa- 
ters” for clear thinking and weakened 
the lines of communication. It is the 
primary purpose in this short article 
to direct attention to some sources 
which may be helpful as one studies 
recent criticisms of public education. 

Maurice R. Ahrens comments upon 
Alfred Lynd’s book in Saturday Re- 
view, September 12, 1953. He says: 
“The criticisms of modern education 
which permeate almost every page of 
his book are based largely upon sub- 
jective judgement. Personal experi- 
ences and talks which he has had with 
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businessmen and others play an impor- 
tant role in his expressions of disap- 
proval. I do not question the integrity 
of the author or of those with whom 
he conferred, but such subjective evi- 
dence simply is neither sound nor 
acceptable in formulating generalized 
statements critical of modern educa- 
tion.” 

R. L. Duffus, writing in the New 
York Times, September 13, 1953, warns 
us of the convincing power of Mr. 
Lynd’s “strange language.” He says he 
is “too much inclined to use such 
words as ‘piffle’ for doctrines with 
which he does not agree.” 

Kenneth Winetrout in Phi Delta 
Kappan, January 1954, reacting to Mr. 
Lynd’s book says “quackery is at its 
minimum considering everything.” 

“A Scholar’s Documents,” “Reply to a 
Scholar’s Documents” and “Comments 
on a Scholar’s Reply,” which appeared 
in The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
in April and December of 1953 will 
prove helpful in meeting many of 
the criticisms our schools face today. 
These articles, presenting the opinions 
of Harold C. Hand and Charles W. 
Sanford as opposed to those of Arthur 
E. Bestor, Jr., include many of the 
controversial issues in education today. 

The above articles, along with many 
others which have been written by 
persons interested in the future of 
public education, will help in clarify- 
ing questions which have been raised 
by the critics. 
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The Three R’s 





in the Elementary School 


Now in its second printing! 


Prepared by an ASCD committee: Margaret Lindsey, chairman, 
Althea Beery, Edwina Deans and Frances K. Martin. 


> Treats one of today’s most controversial topics. 


& Helps teachers and parents alike gain better insight into modern 


school programs. 


& Holds that abilities and skills in the Three R’s, functionally 
developed, are more important in today’s living than they ever 
were in the past, and that these abilities are best developed in a 
total setting, not in isolated periods of the school day. 


Pages: 152 


Order from: 


Price: $1.50 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 





While one can not question the sin- 
cerity of many of the critics of public 
education, an educator must develop 
criteria by which he can evaluate criti- 
cisms of this kind. Some such criteria 
as the following may be useful: 

e What about the evidence? Much 
of the material being circulated con- 
tains sweeping generalizations based 
upon little information. Often this in- 


formation has been personally _ se- 
lected. 

e What about constructive  solu- 
tions? Too few of the critics offer 


any real constructive solutions to the 
criticisms made of the schools. 

® What about “color” language? 
The use of “color” words such as “Edu- 
cationdom,” ‘‘Educationese,”’ etc., often 
distracts one from the real issues of 
the problem. 
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Despite the increasing number of 
criticisms being hurled at_ public 
schools, it is encouraging to see that 
educators are recognizing the value of 
the contributions of lay citizens and 
are securing their participation in re- 
solving problems facing the schools. It 
is through this democratic planning 
that misunderstandings, misinforma- 
tion and many misgivings of public 
education are being eliminated in some 
areas and criticisms are stimulating lay 
citizens and educators to expend their 
energies for a } etter educational pro- 
gram. 


—RODNEY TILLMAN, assistant professor 
of education, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; assisted by: E. E. ATTWOOD, 
W. F. FRANKLIN, BESSIE HOBBS, BESSIE 
JACKSON and INEZ MCNEAL, graduate 
students, University of Arkansas. 
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pm Shane, Harold G. (Ed.). The Amer- 
ican Elementary School. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953, xi. 434'p. 

We have had for many years sev- 
eral excellent textbooks designed to in- 
troduce the prospective teacher to the 
nature and operation of the elemen- 
tary school. However, we long have 
needed a book on the elementary 
school which would include material 
not usually included (or needed) in 
an introductory text. We have particu- 
larly lacked a treatment of elementary 
education which would give adequate 
attention to contemporary theories 
and practices but which would place 
these in their historical and_philo- 
sophical settings. This need has now 
been met by the publication, under 
the sponsorship of the John Dewey So- 
ciety, of the American Elementary 
School. 

Each chapter of the book has been 
prepared by an individual author or, 
in a few cases, by coauthors. All of the 
contributors are acknowledged leaders 
in the fields in which they have pre- 
pared their chapters. The volume has 
been expertly edited by Harold G. 
Shane, and the result of all these ef- 
forts is a happy combination of scholar- 
ship and good writing. 

The range of topics treated in the 
book is very great, but the content in 
every chapter is related intelligently 
and usefully to the central purpose of 
the book. This objective is to give a 
complete picture of the American ele- 
mentary school in its historical and 
contemporary setting. Though it is 
not possible in the confines of this 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Harold G. Shane 
Contributors: G. Max Wingo 
Jack Childress 








review to comment on individual chap- 
ters, the authors and the editor are to 
be complimented on the degree of in- 
tegration they have achieved. 

There are several types of people 
who will find this book unusually help- 
ful. For the graduate student, who is 
concentrating in the field of elemen- 
tary education, it will be an authorita- 
tive reference source. It will also be 
useful to those whose major interest 
lies in other areas of education, but 
who wish to gain understanding of the 
elementary school. Both administra- 
tors and teachers will appreciate the 
book as the most comprehensive single 
volume available on the subject. 

It is the hope of this reviewer that 
the use of this book will not be con- 
fined to those in the profession. There 
must surely be large numbers of in- 
telligent lay people who are disturbed 
by the current attacks on and defenses 
of the American public schools, and 
who are looking for guidance. Many 
of these attacks—and, sad to say, many 
of the defenses—are increasingly super- 
ficial and hysterical. 

This book should provide the lay 
citizen, who really wants to know what 
kind of institution the elementary 
school is, a chance to understand the 
issues, the problems and the challenge 
public education offers in the twen- 
tieth century. Whatever can be done 
to encourage the general public to pass 
beyond the stereotypes, the prejudices 
and the “folk-wisdom” which clutter 
contemporary thinking about the 
schools will be a social service contri- 
bution of great importance. 
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It would be totally incorrect for 
readers of this review to infer from 
these remarks that the purpose of the 
book is to sell a bill of goods either to 
the profession or the public. This is 
a book with a coherent and well-sup- 
ported point of view, but the point of 
view it presents is based on evidence 
which is documented for all to see and 
consider. It is precisely for this rea- 
son that its potential value is so great. 

It is to be hoped that the greatest 
contribution of Shane and his asso- 
ciates in this book will be to help lead 
large numbers of citizens to a better 
understanding of one of their most 
important institutions. 

—G. MAX WINGO, professor of educa- 


tion, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
& Cooper, Shirley and_ Fitzwater, 


Charles O. County School Administra- 
tion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. 

County School Administration at- 
tempts to provide an overview of a 
complex phase of educational admin- 
istration and organization. One of the 
major contributions is the emphasis 
given to the political and sociological 
developments as well as the current 
status of the total county organization 
in the United States. 

The able writers make a successful 
effort to indicate the significant con- 
tributions which county systems can 
make to the total educational program 
in America. The place of the county 
organization is interpreted as a fre- 
quently underrated and misunderstood 
facet of school administration. Its im- 
portance and status are explained with 
clarity. The writers note that specific 
operating principles are difficult to 
specify in an area of school adminis- 
tration which encompasses such varia- 
tions as (a) direct management of 
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school programs by the county admin- 
istration, (b) county officials who ex- 
ercise what is primarily a service func- 
tion, and (c) variations between these 
two extremes. 

Profitable reading is included for 
any present or prospective county ad- 
ministrator, for all persons who deal 
directly or indirectly with the school 
office, and for a person interested in 
the total structure of general school 
administration. In emphasizing the 
constructive role of the county school 
administrator, needed 
of existing county units in states ap- 
pears to be relegated to a secondary 
consideration. More emphasis might 
have been given to this latter phase. 

—JACK CHILDRESS, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
DURING the past publication year, 
1953-54, a number of dis- 
tinguished for the quality of their con 
tent, their educationally provocative 
ideas, their literary style, or their suc- 
cess in combining two or more of these 
attributes have passed across this re- 
viewer's desk. 

The deadline for the final issue of 
Educational Leadership is now at hand 
and many first-rate publications con 
tinue to compete for space in these 
columns. Partly to resolve the dilemma 
of how to apprise the reader of the 
advent of a number of good titles, an 
effort is made below to review many 
of these volumes briefly. 


volumes 


Administration and supervision. 
The person interested in educational 
leadership, be he teacher or principal, 
superintendent or consultant, will be 
stimulated by Gordon N. Mackenzie, 
Stephen M. Corey, et al., who have 
contributed Jnstructional Leadership 
(Bureau) of Publications, 
Columbia 


Teachers 


College, University, 1954) 
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to the current and important writings 
in this field. It is a book with sub- 
stance because it is based upon three 
years of cooperative experimentation 
shared by the Institute of Teachers 
College. Hollis L. Caswell, in his fore- 
word, summarizes the features which 
help to make the book one of particu- 
lar value to consultants and adminis- 
trators. (1) It presents a carefully rea- 
soned conception of the nature of edu- 
cational leadership, (2) it demonstrates 
how a group of school leaders can test 
more objectively than is customary the 
success of their efforts and modify their 
plans in the light of the evidence they 
obtain, and (3) it gives some indica- 
tion of the effectiveness of various ac- 
tivities in improving instructional 
leadership. 

Also of interest in the realm of edu- 
cational leadership, especially to the 
superintendent, is Charles E. Reeves’ 
School Boards (Prentice-Hall, 1954), 
perhaps the most comprehensive treat- 
ment currently in print. 

International education. Probably 
no American educator is more quali- 
fied by interest and experience to deal 
with the deeper educational meanings 
of world-wide cooperation than is 
Carleton Washburne. In The World’s 
Good (John Day Co., 1954) he sketches 
with bold, sometimes controversial 
strokes wherein he thinks this good 
lies. ‘Throughout his chapter is the 
strong conviction that, “Despair and 
helplessness can lead us nowhere. Faith 
in man’s potentialities for mutual 
helpfulness and ever-increasing wisdom 
can lead us toward the goal of world- 
wide peaceful cooperation for the well- 
being of all.” (p. xiii) 

Yet The World’s Good is more than 
mere idealistic theory. It reviews ex- 
amples of how the “entire structure of 
world consciousness” can be strength- 
ened in the schools; prejudice dimin- 
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ished, democracy fortified. The book 
faces with candor current ideological 
conflicts and the question of why men 
fight. A substantial portion of the vol- 
ume—over half—treats the United Na- 
tions with warm sympathy. Dr. Wash- 
burne concludes his statement with a 
moving essay-chapter, “Patriotism and 
World-Mindedness.” In brief, he as- 
serts “. .. the patriotism that education 
should instill in children, youth and 
adults—is based on the realization 
that: ‘In the world’s good is your own, 
and in yours, the world’s.’” (p. 281) 
Elementary education. Books deal- 
ing with younger children sometimes 
tend to be a bit sentimental on the 
one hand or a bit too cold and busi- 
nesslike on the other—although there 
are notable exceptions. In the latter 
group is Emma D. Sheehy’s sound yet 
readable The Fives and Sixes Go to 
School (Holt, 1954). Drawing on her 
rich experience, Mrs. Sheehy presents 
a charmingly written, well illustrated 
book which deals first with the general 
qualities of a desirable program for 
children’s early years in school. She 
then details with flavor and verisimili- 
tude the areas in which children gain 
experience (dramatic play, language 
arts, science, social living, etc.), and 
concludes her work with two helpful 
chapters on pupil records and the 
school’s relationships with parents. 
Mrs. Sheehy’s book is an unusually 
valuable addition to the literature. 
R. L. Morton, long-time student of 
the ways in which number concepts are 
effectively developed, adds to his de- 





tailed contributions with Teaching 
Children .Arithmetic (Silver Burdett, 
1953). Less lengthy than his earlier 


three-volume series, Morton’s most re- 
cent work packs a great deal of factual 
information and practical suggestions 
into 566 pages. 

The Board of Education, New York 
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City, continues its sponsorship of help- 
ful “how to do it” curriculum mate- 
rials with Developing Children’s Power 
of Self-Expression Through Writing 
(The Board, 1953). Cooperatively 
planned and developed, this paper- 
back 171 p. booklet reviews the field 
in an able manner. 

Secondary education. Iwo “paper- 
backs” merit mention in this area: 
J. W. M. Rothney’s The High School 
Student: A Book of Cases (Dryden, 
1953), a highly useful tool, especially 
for the undergraduate junior or senior, 
is one of these titles. The other is 
Flora M. Daly and Leo F. Cain, Men- 
tally Retarded Students in California 
Secondary Schools (The State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1953), a widely ap- 
plicable 200 p. volume of interest to 
educators in the other 47 states. 

The university. Invariably an in- 
teresting and stimulating author, Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins again provides an 
educational conversation piece in The 
University of Utopia (University of 
Chicago Press, 1953). Based on a series 
of lectures given at the University of 
Chicago in 1953, Hutchins’ book deals 
with the hazards to U. S. education as 
it faces “. . . certain peculiar dangers.” 
His foci are difficulties stemming from 
industrialization (“... the prime aim 
of life . . . and education is [not] the 
development of industrial power’), 
from specialization which has “. . . dire 
effects upon . . . a community of the 
learned,” and analogous threats. “The 
deepest values of the American tradi- 
tion,” Hutchins concludes, “. . . are 
the values of Utopia,” and Americans 
“ . . have their own tradition, their 
own genius, their own spirit to guide 
them.” (p. 101-103.) 

Tests. A timely overview of a topic 
of concern to both parents and teach- 
ers is presented in Judging Student 
Progress by R. Murray Thomas (Long- 
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mans, Green, 1954.) It is well-illus- 
trated and comprehensive for an in- 
troductory treatment of teacher-made 
and standardized tests, the study of 
social relationships, pupil participa- 
tion, recording and reporting student 
progress, and related topics. This book 
should enjoy substantial popularity as 
a college text. 

Social studies. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies has published 
Social Studies in the Senior High 
School with the able editorial guidance 
of Eunice Johns (the Council, 1953). 
It is part of a distinguished 5-volume 
pamphlet series concerned with the so- 
cial studies and ranging from the kin- 
dergarten-primary level through col- 
lege. 

Of general interest. In an already 
long column, space restrictions pre- 
clude categorization and adequate com- 
ment on the following volumes of im- 
port to readers: 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, The 
Mind Alive (Norton, 1954), a worthy 
and uplifting analysis of channels to 
personality improvement Hilda 
Taba, Leadership Training in Inter- 
group Education (American Council 
on Education, 1953), the second vol- 
ume in an important series. 

Luella Cole, Psychology of Adoles- 
cence (4th ed.; Rinehart, 1954), attrac- 
tive re-issue of a standard work . . 
G. M. Blair, R. S. Jones, and R. H. 
Simpson, Educational Psychology (Mac- 
millan, 1954), strong contender for a 
place with other recognized texts in 
the field . . . Esther Lloyd-Jones and 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Student Person- 
nel Work as Deeper Teaching (Har- 
per, 1954), symposium of recognized 
leaders’ views on collegiate personnel 
practices. 

—HAROLD G. SHANE, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 
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INDEX TO EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP VOLUME XI 


OCTOBER 1953 THROUGH MAY 1954 


Abraham, Willard, Feb. 311 

Abrahamson, Stephen, Nov. 82 

Acomb, Allan, Nov. 106 

Action Research: see Curriculum Research 

Action Research in Indiana, Lloyd N. 
Smith, Jan. 253 

Adapting Instruction to Individuals, Elea- 
nor Merritt, Dec. 187 

Adjusting the Program to the Child, Carle- 
ton W. Washburne, Dec. 138 

Administrators Learn Democratic Behavior, 
Clarence A. Newell, Nov. 114 

Ahrens, Maurice R., Mar. 337 

Allen, Wendell C., Nov. 78 

Altus, Grace T., Mar. 377 

Amend, Mildred A., Mar. 347 

Appeal for Common Sense, An, Agnes E. 
Meyer, Oct. 28 

Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Educa- 
tion, C. M. Clarke, Nov. 85 

Assignment: The World, Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, Jan. 213 

Attwood, E. E., May 515 


“Backlash” Theory of History, The, M. L. 
Story, Apr. 441 

Barnes, Marcillene, May 471 

Barnett, George, Oct. 12 

Bateman, Kenneth A., Nov. 94 

Beauchamp, George, Oct. 67 

Better Programs Through Combined Ef- 
forts, Beth Wallace Yates, Nov. 123 

Book Reviews: see Significant Books in Re- 
view 

Brink, William G., Mar. 385, Apr. 457 

Brogan, Peggy, 121, 185, 249, 441, 505 

Brooks, Fred E., Dec. 174 

Brown, Stuart C., Apr. 404 

Brundage, Erwin, Dec. 147 

“Building the Curriculum,” James F. Cor- 
bett, Mar. 379 

Bulletins: see Curriculum Bulletins 

Burchfield, Maude, May 486 

Bush, Merrill E., Jan. 226 

Butts, R. Freeman, Oct. 5 


Carter, Paul, May 465 

Casson, Margaret H., Nov. 133 

Challenge of the Gifted Child, The, Theron 
Freese, Dec. 156 

Challenge of the Slow Learning Child, 
The, Anna M. Engel, Dec. 151 
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Child Development Implications for Cur- 
riculum Building, Julia Weber, Mar. 343 

Children’s Perceptions of School and Teach- 
ers, Paul E. Eiserer, Apr. 409 

Childress, Jack, May 517 

Civic Competence: A Basic Goal of Edu- 
cation, Eleanor Merritt, Oct. 53 

Clark, Gwyn R., Oct. 46 

Clarke, C. M., Nov. 85 

Classroom for Living, A, Lucy Nulton, Feb. 
291 

Classroom Teacher and Action Research, 
The, Paul Carter, Mary Harden and 
Daniel Nesbitt, May 465 

College Evaluates Its Field Services, A, Hal 
G. Lewis and William A. Fullagar, Apr. 
452 

Coming Attacks on Federal Grants for 
Education, Edgar Fuller, Dec. 194 

Common Denominator in Religious Val- 
ues, The, Merrill E. Bush, Jan. 226 

Conrad, Lawrence H., Mar. 373 

Continuing Conference To Stimulate Re- 
search, A, A. Harry Passow and Dale 
C. Draper, Nov. 130 

Continuous Relationships, Peggy Brogan, 
May 505 

Cooper, Joyce, 194, 257, 321, 447 

Cooperative Curriculum Research Activi- 
ties in Ohio, Cecilia E. Unzicker, Jan. 
254 

Cooperative Self-Evaluation Can Aid Cur- 
riculum Development, Arthur J. Lewis, 
May 482 

Corbett, James F., Mar. 379 

Core: A Problems Approach to the Curric- 
ulum, The, Eleanor Merritt, Jan. 261 

Corey, Stephen M., May 463 

Counseling Vital to Education, Stuart C. 
Brown, Apr. 404 

Creative Arts and the Child, Ernest Zieg- 
feld, Jan. 233 

Curriculum Bulletins, Eleanor Merritt, 53, 
127, 187, 261, 325, 382, 444, 511 

Curriculum Improvement: Who Partici- 
pates? An Editorial, William Van Til, 
Mar. 335 

Curriculum Materials in the Making, Mar- 
cillene Barnes, May 471 

Curriculum Research, Robert S. Fleming, 
61, 130, 191, 253, 317, 377, 451, 507 

Curriculum Research: An Editorial, Ste- 
phen M. Corey, May 463 
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De Bernardis, Amo, Jan. 265 
Denemark, George W., Oct. 2, Feb. 270 


Developing Better Understanding of Chil- 


dren and Youth, Lorraine Sherer, Feb. 
279 

Developing Group Unity in a Third Grade, 
Laura M. Mixner, May 495 

Do They All Have To Agree? John Henry 
Martin, Mar. 350 

Don’t Forget the Students! Arthur Hoppe, 
Mar. 359 

Douglass, Harl R., Mar. 385 

Draper, Dale C., Nov. 130 


East Pakistani Children Learn About the 
United States, Effie Kaye Moore, Oct. 57 

Economic Education: A Requisite of Citi- 
zenship, Arch W. Troelstrup, Jan. 237 

Education and the Flight from Decision, 
John W. Hanson, Oct. 17 

Education for Liberty: An Editorial, George 
W. Denemark, Oct. 2 

Educational Confusion in a Dangerous Era, 
James Marshall, Oct. 39 

Eiserer, Paul E., Apr. 409 

Eliot, Martha M., Apr. 399 

Emergency Programs of Teacher Prepara- 
tion . In Connecticut, Christine S. 
Hugerth, Nov. 110 

Emergency Programs of Teacher Prepara- 
tion... In Massachusetts, Allan Acomb, 
Nov. 106 

Emotional Needs Approach to Curriculum 
Improvement, An, Charity M. Mance, 
Apr. 451 

Engel, Anna M., Dec. 151 

Essentials in Communication Arts and 
Skills, Francis Shoemaker, Jan. 218 

Experiment in Changing Reporting Prac- 
tices, An, Ruth Haas, May 491 

Extracurricular Activities Improve Life 
Adjustment, J. Lloyd Trump, Apr. 428 


Faculty Meets the Needs of Pupils, A, Fred 
E. Brooks, Dec. 174 
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